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HE architect at home can put himself in 
possession of quite a comprehensive know- 

ledge of the history of Indian architecture. 

The works of Fergusson, Vincent-Smith, E. Havell, 
and others, not to speak of the publications of the 
Indian Archeological Department, would enable 
anyone interested to form a fair idea of the complex 
influences under which this art has expressed itself. 
lergusson deserves every credit tor making a con- 
cientious effort to classify Indian architecture, but 
suffers from the inevitable limitations of the 
man in dealing with an art such as ours, and, 
ile his work has been improved upon by Vincent- 
ith and others, there is still much to be done in 
cing the developments of the art of building in 
lia on a logical basis. Havell in his books has 
effected much to bring about a better appreciation 
of the Indian as architect, but unfortunately has 


been too much obsessed by a desire to prove that 
the Indian was artistically dominant in all cases, 
and again, owing to the fact that he is not a practis- 
ing architect, he is rather vague on the qualities that 
define the character of a building, often attaching 
an undue importance to minor expedients and 
missing the broader issues. We ought, however, to 
be grateful to him for pointing out how our methods 
troying every chance that remains of 


are rapidly des 
India. 


architecture continuing as a living art in 
Havell is undoubtedly correct in his contention that 
the traditional art of the country still exists, and 
that, though it has lost a little in vitality during the 
last two centuries, it still possesses enough to be 
worth cultivating by every means available. Un- 
fortunately, our Government has been too out of 
touch with the arts to realise that architecture is the 
soul of building, and that it was worth while making 
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main difficuity has Wise can you stop corrupt practices and pecila- 
e indis nkec tion.’ Asamattet of fact, westop neither, becau 0 
CTIOI tne contractor takes up official building except W 
ion of the view to make as much as he can out ot it It s 
st be « him no other interest, whereas the mistries col = 
of the rating on a vernacular building are keen on tlicir 
tart rk and are content with what we should rega S 
uld $3 ina living wage. In some districts I fi 
thu t no mistri, even one in charge of very t 
( s, received more than R4o per month. 
\y er drawback to our method is that ws ( 
l ¢ ( constructive¢ expedients to their cru t 
f Instead of the vault, dome and arch, h 
distribution and such expedients, we pr e 
l but Sql boxes covered with steel j ts 


mat Am 


rches, which saves thought and planning. 


nvone were sufficiently interested in gett 





Loa work, it would be quite possible to keep 
s fall n a definite cost limit and vet give sufficient 
> tud ecure the activities of high-class mis- 
¢ t vho have learnt the art of design on their own 
ned t yuidings and who produce something far superior 
th is he men wl ire trained, as far as they are 
pable oO ned, on uropean lines. 
\t the same time, we are not to assume that the 
t ri is impeccable. ‘The Indian has always been 
v eclectic in his art, and seeing the chaotic con- 
eth 1 of modern building in India he is apt to s 
116 ld of the bad as well as the eood and to fail 
only mbodying inappropriate elements in his concep- 
thi tions. his is where a gently restraining hand is of 
not going f is to suppress fertility i 
\ g ther merely to guide in the selection of 
[ ha tried thus briefly to sketch the existing 
ten- state of the building arts in India, and will leave this 
ess to pass on to a cursory review of the architecture tn 
lal B al. ‘he two main influences that have dic- 
ed architectural forms are timber construction 


boo) and the rock-cut chambers ar 
1 


entres el : We must date the former as earlier than 


the latter, as even in the rock-cut work there ar 
indications of wooden construction and the 
I est stonework is handled on similar lines. \t 
ang same time, we must bear in mind that Indi 
rries produce very long stones, in some cases up 
ot 40 feet, of quite small scantlings. ‘These can 
clain isily be split off bv heat, and therefore it is quit 
ple to use stone in the form of framed structures 
his facility, from the architect’s point of view, | 
() Vv ot - been a source of weakness rather than strength, but 
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the genuine feeling for composition shown in 
Incian buildings goes a long way towards disguising 
minor illogicalities of structure. 

he rock-cut work initiated a vigorous and 
str. ngly characterised type of design very definitely 
retaining the effect of stratification, which enabled 
most complex treatment of decoration to be em- 
ployed without loss of strength and stability in the 
gencral effect. 

ihe arch took a place in Indian architecture late 
in its development ; how far it was an indigenous 
development and how far imported is still a matter 
of argument. While the question is clearly capable 
of settlement, the scope for investigation is too wide 
to be dealt with at the moment. Without discussing 
this further, I may express my agreement with those 
who claim that the arch has been embodied in a 
style which, whatever its origins, is now homo- 
geneous and definitely Indian, a style possessing 
many qualities of grace and proportion, even if it 
appeals to us to a less extent than the older and 
more virile developments. 

‘To our taste most Indian buildings are over- 
enriched, but I would point out that those enrich- 
ments all have a meaning to the Indian mind, and 
that they are not barbaric but proportioned and 
distributed on a strictly architectonic basis. I think 
you will agree that no style shows a higher standard 
of skill than the Hindu architecture up to the 
seventeenth century in the distribution of masses, 
the proportions of solids and voids, and the surface 
treatment with a view to contrasting the plain and 
enriched. When foreign styles were introduced, 
and the traditional work underwent modification 
in the attempt to assimilate these, there have 
naturally, at times, been failures in technique, but 
these are certainly no more evident than those we 
find when, say, the Classic revival impinged on the 
Gothic tradition in the sixteenth century in Europe. 
In fact, the architectural development remained 
much more consistently continuous than with us, 
and has continued up to the present day not, it must 
be admitted, without numerous lapses owing to a 
too eager desire to incorporate every new element, 
but still exhibiting vitality and imaginative power. 

lt is this imaginative aptitude, which, inade- 
quately restrained by an appreciation of the logical 
basis of expression in architecture, is responsible 
for the wild efforts that tend to throw discredit on 
the soundness of present-day Indian art, but to my 
mind much of this madness seems less distasteful 
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than the banalities we have perpetrated in en- 
deavouring to erect buildings based either on an 
inappropriate style or an imperfect sympathy with 
the local tradition. 

In passing before you a sketch review of the 
progress of Indian architecture during the last 
1,000 years or so, the impression will be confused 
unless some general idea can be found as a basis. 
Now, if it is not stretched too far, I see a certain 
parallel between it and European developments 
during the same period, placing southern India in 
the position of northern Europe and Persia in place 
of Rome, with this striking reversal that the ver- 
nacular architecture was trabeated and the immi- 
grant one arcuated. ‘The first for a long time 
developed itself independently of external influ- 
ence. ‘Then the Saracenic gradually spread south- 
ward, taking time for assimilation, much as the 
Renaissance driving its way northward in Europe 
was for a long time coloured by the methods of the 
Gothic tradition. At Ahmedabad we see a conflict 
of the same type as in our Jacobean work, but here 
the earlier traditions have held their own to the 
greater extent and have never been so fully driven 
out as our Gothic ones were by those of the 
Renaissance, and ultimately the two styles reached 
much more nearly to a complete fusion than was 
the case with us, though less so than in other places. 

A few illustrations will at this stage enable me to 
indicate my meaning more clearly. 

I am including none in the style recognised as 
Indo-Saracenic, as in my view this has run its 
course, and no attempt should be made to revive it 
except in cases where a lack of harmony with the 
surroundings would result from the adoption of any 
other treatment. 

My first illustrations show the general trend of 
Hindu architecture during the period I mention. 

Following these, I give a few illustrating the 
traditions in the more characteristic Hindu temples, 
those of the south. ‘Then a few of the palaces, and, 
finally, some examples of street architecture of the 
last century, which was very distinctive in its 
character and which, though generally employing 
wood, affords useful suggestions as to the appro- 
priate type of design for such buildings at the 
present time. 

You will naturally ask how it is now possible to 
reconcile all the conflicting demands of the present 
very complex state of Indian polity. We have these 
demands ranging over every degree, from such as 
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we get at home to those on strictly traditional lines 
as in the religious architecture of the temples. In 
between the extremes we find a series, comprising 
buildings for official, educational, manufacturing 
and commercial purposes, all of which come nearest 
to the European ideals, subject to the variations 
demanded by climate ; then residential buildings 
which run through the whole gamut according to 
the habit of life of those demanding them. At the 
other extreme are the religious structures, both 
Hindu and Moslem, where the traditional methods 
must remain paramount. 

We all recognise that the general structure of a 
building must be dictated by the requirements it is 
to fulfil and the material employed, but this 
structural scheme, though it may not be falsified by 
its adornment, does not dictate inevitably the exact 
form in which it shall be expressed architecturally, 
much of this depending on the feelings and tradi- 
tions which obtain in regard to architectural 
expression as understood locally or nationally. In 
many parts of India these traditions are still so 
strong that I cannot conceive of any course as a 
right one that neglects or ignores them. At the 
same time, it is difficult to see how the architect 
trained on European lines is to remodel his tech- 
nique so as to base his methods of expression on 
those with which he is unfamiliar. He can only be 
expected to be able to do this if he substitutes as 
his main objective the study of architectural 
development in India for that of architectural 
development in Europe, regarding the latter, which 
one can hardly advise should be neglected, as an 
illustrative commentary on the general history of 
his art. 

I see no inconsistency between Indian architec- 
ture and the buildings which are in demand there 
at the present time. It is so flexible in form that the 
variations involved in the structure of modern 
buildings are less rather than more in comparison 
with those demanded in Europe. It is true that the 
basis of design in India has always been geo- 
metrical rather than arithmetical—how, indeed, 
could the mistri have memorised complicated plans 
unless by this method—but it is all to the good if 
we can ourselves build up our schemes on such a 
basis. Many of the best modern designs owe some- 
thing to such a method, and we have only to look at 
some of the finest plans of recent times to see this. 
Perhaps that of the Hétel de Ville, Paris, is one of 
the most illustrative examples. 
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I will pass on to the very vital question of he 
future of architecture in India. In recent yea~; a 
very small proportion of the larger buildings reich 
a high standard, and many are far below me: :o- 
crity. ‘To such an extent is this the case that tl se 
who appreciate architecture for its own s.ke 
generally advocate the restoration of the mistr. to 
his position as designer. Now I have indicated ‘he 
difficulties of adopting such a course, but at the 
same time I feel it is disastrous that advantage is 
not taken of the existence of a body of men possess- 
ing in such high measure genuinely artistic perc: )- 
tion. ‘he trouble has been that those responsi le 
for building have been incapable of appreciating 
the essentials of architecture and have framed thir 
methods in such a way as to exclude the collabora- 
tion of the mistri. It is true a vernacular treatment 
is often adopted, but this is done in such a way as to 
foredoom the design to failure by defining every- 
thing on hard and fast lines and insisting on these 
being adhered to by the workmen. 

The Englishman goes to India when his training 
is supposed to be completed, and then gets very 
little time to familiarise himself with the essentials 
of Indian architecture, while the training of the 
Indian follows much too closely that of the Euro- 
pean. If,instead of this, there were architects who 
had from the first thought of their work only in 
terms of the Eastern styles, styles that in India only 
demand a somewhat further fusion to reach a 
definite basis that could be considered classic, we 
should have a body of men who could prepare 
designs in which the suggestions made by, and the 
workmanship of, the mistri would fall into their 
places, the first adding interest to the design 
generally and the second ensuring beauty in the 
execution of the detail. The difficulty of employing 
the non-literate but skilful artist would disappear 
when the directing mind is sympathetic to his 
employment. We find no difficulty at home in en- 
gaging artistic craftsmen whose work will, we think, 
be an enhancement to our designs, but the degree 
to which the similar man has in India been ex- 
cluded from all important works would hardly be 
believed by those who have not looked into this 
question. 

‘The buildings organised by us have no sculpture, 
painting or metal work of artistic merit, though all 
these crafts are among those in which India has for 
long excelled, with a tradition always linking them 
up to architecture widely different from our own 
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traditions in this respect, where it is always some- 
thing of an effort to bring the sister arts into due 
relationship. ‘The time seems to be approaching 
when the architect will have a chance of establishing 
himself in India, as there is a strong feeling against 
the continuance of departmental control of works 
in place of such as could be effected by private 
agency. ‘This feeling is partly due to a justifiable 
dissatisfaction with the results of departmental 
efforts and partly to the aspirations of the national- 
ist party, who believe that the Indian is prejudiced 
by official methods. Personally, I rather doubt if 
the Indian will find any immediate monetary gain 
by the abolition of official methods, as he himself 
contributes the bulk of the staff and has always 
been accustomed to this type of organisation, but in 
the long run I think it is unquestionable that the 
substitution of individual effort for an official 
routine will be to the advantage of both the Euro- 
pean and the Indian in bringing to the front those 
who are best qualified and spurring them on to do 
their best instead of smothering initiative under a 
mass of unintelligent regulations. You will, how- 
ever, gather from what I have said, that in my view 
the architect for India should have a distinctive 
training, and that if this Institute is taking steps to 
offer membership to those who pursue their studies 
in India, the qualifications should be considered in 
the light of Indian conditions. As a hard and fast 
examination has now been to a large extent aban- 
doned, this will be less difficult than it would have 
been a few years back. Up to the present no archi- 
tectural school in India has been able to bring its 
syllabus up to the requirements of the R.I.B.A. for 
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the partial exemption in the final tests offered p 
such a case. That of Bombay comes the nearest ‘0 
this standard, and but for the lukewarm attitude ,f 
the Bombay Government towards it, this scl 
might soon be able to claim such a position. 
present the demands of its head have been refu 
by Government on the grounds of economy. 

If Bombay and other schools could develop 
to the R.I.B.A. standard this would enable India 
to qualify more satisfactorily than by a visit 
England, which tends to distract and confuse th 
architectural ideals. 

There remains the problem of those of our nx 
at home who feel drawn towards the East. 
present, such architects as go to India are usual! 
chosen too late in their professional career to ada 
themselves easily to new conditions. It would ly 
better if they went out, at latest, as soon as qualifie: 
and while at a stage when they would be receptiy: 
towards the technique of Indian design. Not, o! 
course, with the idea of immediate practice, but to 
This 
would have the additional advantage that those who 
found the climate or conditions unsuited to them 
would be able to return without injury to the con- 
tinuity of their career. 

I have tried to be as brief as possible in setting 
forth the state of our art in India at the present 
time, and if in so doing I have failed to present a 
definite picture to your minds, I shall welcome an 
questions or criticisms directed to aspects that may 
have been inadequately dealt with, and shall be 
pleased to do what I can in reply to explain my 
meaning with more clarity. 
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Discussion 
4 MR. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


\Ir. JAMES RANSOME [F.] : I wonder, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you have enjoyed Mr. Lanchester’s lecture 
as much as I have. To me it means a great deal, because 
he has brought back memories of when I was in India 
17 years ago, and the questions he has raised are 
problems with which I was faced when I first went 
there. 
| do not know that I have arrived at entirely the same 
conclusions as he has, and I think it is difficult for a 
European really to understand the architecture of the 
East ; we start from such entirely different points of 
view. Ours is, and has been, the art of decorating useful 
and necessary structural forms. Hindu architecture, I 
think, was more the art of trying to imitate forms which 
were made first of all in some other material. The first 
Hindu work we get is in their rock-cut Temples, 
based on their old wood, bamboo and mud structures, 
which have long since disappeared. From these they 
began to work in stone, but in the mass ; that is to say, 
they worked their way into a solid chunk of stone and 
made a building of it; and they worked backwards. 
When they came to put their stone together they made 
forms which are to us distinctly unpleasing. I do not 
think I know a Hindu building in India which I can 
say has pleased me as regards form. ‘They then started 
to decorate these forms, and they decorated more and 
more until their buildings became a mass of decoration. 
When we look at these closely, we see what past masters 
of decoration they were. Their works are wonderful in 
beauty of sculpture, in which quality I doubt if they 
have been surpassed ; you may feel that from the pic- 
tures you have seen. And then came the Moguls. ‘They 
were builders, and they came amongst a nation of 
artists who understood how to beautify buildings. To 
me, the best of the Hindu-Saracenic is as beautiful as 
any architecture which has ever been produced; a 
blend of the work of a nation of builders who built 
structurally with the work of the nation of artists they 
employed. I say the Moguls built structurally, and 
they did; they could build magnificently. But they 
never went so far as we did in trying to beautify their 
structural forms. The Moguls seem to me to have been 
rather ashamed of their structural work. If they had to 
buttress up a building to support a magnificent dome, 
they hid their buttresses. If they employed an arch 
they put it into a frame concealing its voussoirs which 
please the Western eye. And the need they felt for 
decoration demonstrates that they were missing some- 
thing. Seen in the distance, these Mogul buildings are 
fine, massive and impressive, but I do not think they 
are such good architecture as ours, in which we see each 
structural part performing its own work. I think the 
Moguls felt this a little themselves, otherwise I do not 
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think they would have inlaid and covered their build- 
ings with decoration as they did, though the result is 
very beautiful. We have been satisfied with less orna- 
ment, and some of our buildings are beautiful in their 
simplicity. That cannot be said of any Hindu work 
and only of but few examples of the Saracenic. 

I fear the views I have expressed may have clashed 
with Mr. Lanchester’s, but this subject is one in which 
I am intensely interested, and I am sure everyone here 
will join with me in thanking him for his extremely 
interesting paper. 

Mr. HERBERT BAKER [F.]: I am very glad to 
follow my old friend Mr. Ransome, and to second the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his excellent lecture, 
which, I think, was full of knowledge, experience and 
insight concerning Indian architecture, as well as full of 
suggestion. I wondered at the limitation of his period 
to a thousand years, which is not very long in Indian his- 
tory ; it excludes what one might call the classic period 
in Indian art, the Buddhist Asoka petiod. As he no 
doubt knows, it has not those qualities of illogicality 
which he referred to in Hindu and Mogul art. It is 
real stone architecture, and at Sanchi it stands in all its 
perfection ; and its sculpture rivals Romanesque and 
Byzantine sculpture. Mr. Lanchester began his record 
at about the time of the destruction of art in India ; his 
period of a thousand years is just before the invasion of 
the Mohammedans from the hills. We know from 
Indian history that the universal custom of the invaders 
was to destroy the buildings and massacre the inhabi- 
tants; and if there were good craftsmen remaining 
after the slaughter they were carried off as slaves to 
Afghanistan and Turkestan. As a result the carving—I 
am speaking of the north of India, I do not know the 
south—seems to have been done by the less skilled 
craftsmen working to rote. Then came the blight 
of the Mohammedan prohibition of the carving of 
natural objects, and we find forms reproduced the 
original meaning of which has become lost. Mr. 
Lanchester has truly put his finger on the essence 
and origin of much Indian architecture—the rock-cut 
temples ; and you have to appreciate that in order 
to understand a Hindu temple. ‘The Orders, if we 
may so speak of them, are horizontal ones, and often 
represent the tradition of varying soft and hard 
strata in the caves. And there is the dominant fact he 
mentions that the sandstone in the north-west of India 
splits in horizontal layers. This had an immense influ- 
ence on the northern architecture. One often wonders 
what would have happened if the quartzite of Delhi had 
been a little softer. They might have developed build- 
ings there true to the arched forms ; there are some 
excellent examples at Delhi built up in true stone con- 
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struction in arches and domes, which show the origin 
of the stalactite pendentives of a very primitive form. 

Mr. Lanchester touched on the controversial ques- 

tion of the mistri, which is the Portuguese word for 
‘ magister,”’ or master-craftsman, and as to how far 
they can be left in charge or in sole command of build- 
ings. I think they could be so left in the case of simpler 
buildings of Indian character ; but in that of larger and 
more highly organised buildings, such as are necessary 
for administrative and industrial development to-day, 
their primitive and charming methods are hardly suited. 
The Indian craftsman is generally a farmer, and he has 
a delightful and amiable habit, when it rains, of going 
off to his farm. And he is very bad in giving estimates. 
So you can imagine the harassed minister answering 
the rain of parliamentary questions and demands for 
returns of estimates and retrenchments commissioners 
hunting the mistri to his farm. 

Mr. Lanchester mentioned the skill shown by Indians 
in building vaults and domes, and that is true; they 
are built with such skill and ease that this form of con- 
struction comes out cheaper than any other. But when 
you come to a highly organised and complicated build- 
ing, covering large spaces and big spans, and with many 
storeys, the spaces taken up by abutments and the 
weight on the foundation become a serious matter ; and 
thus it is in possible to carry out these methods of con- 
struction in larger buildings which are not of a monu- 
‘mental character 

We are building in Delhi | 

is doing the same in his own work in India 
vaults, without centres, to a small span, and as they can 
use up the brickbats the work is done very cheaply. 
That was a help to us in Delhi during and just after the 
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war, because we could not get steel. 

Mr. Lanchester also refers to the arts and crafts, and 
quite rightly deplores the absence of sculpture and deco- 
ration in modern buildings. That is true and unfortu- 
nate, and that is where the Indian craftsman excels. 
There is a big stone yard in Delhi which employs 2,000 
masons, and I was told that whereas not more than 1 
per cent. or 2 per cent. of those masons « ould cut a true 
cube accurately, yet a large proportion could carve w ell. 
This shows where their genius lies. 

We are trying to revive the art of tile-making: you 
know the beautiful colouring of the old tiles. We had 
tests made of old and new samples at South Kensington, 
and we found that the difference between them was 
that the new ones were made of pure material, whereas 
in the old ones mpure materials had been used, and it 
was this impurity which produced the beautiful colours. 
The Government of the Punjab took an interest in the 
matter, and sent down and found an old family in 
Mooltan who had been making these tiles for genera- 
tions, and persuaded them to come up to Lahore, built 
a kiln and provided all accessories and materials for 
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them, and set them to work. But in a few days they Jis- 
appeared into the desert whence they came becaus: , as 
they said, their secret was being copied ! Some of you 
may remember that when certain architects were ap- 
pointed to New Delhi a petition was got up by distin- 
guished people in England petitioning Parliament ‘hat 
master-craftsmen instead of architects should be «m- 
ployed. ‘The Government of the day sympathised with 
the idea so far as the crafts were concerned, and ar- 
ranged that a School of Crafts should be established at 
Delhi to carry out the craft work in the new buildings. 
Unfortunately, the war came, and then the post-war 
stringency; and since then something worse still, in 
the form of a Retrenchment Committee ! 

In regard to the question of the future, which Mr. 
Lanchester very rightly raised, the future of architec- 
ture in India depends very much on the political situa- 
tion, and that depends a good deal on finding a meeting 
ground of the ideals between East and West. It cannot 
be wholly West, nor, I think, wholly East. As we look 
forward to some happy marriage between the two ideals 
in politics, so must we also in the matter of architecture. 
I think there should be an opportunity for English 
architects who will work on the basis of the more ele- 
mental, simpler forms and principles of their art in 
architecture and the crafts, and learn how to graft on to 
them the best features of Indian architecture adaptable 
to the climate and sentiment of India: there are 
many. ‘They must learn to exhibit restraint, which is 
not too common in Indian art. If architects go out 
there they should go young, when they are malleable in 
mind and constitution. ‘They must have very good 
health to withstand the climate, and the vitality and 
spirit to carry them through the enfeebling effects of the 
six months of hot weather. In addition, they must have 
in themselves something of the missionary spirit and 
the sense and the spirit of public service, if they hope 
to create a renaissance of Indian art. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.]: This is a very 
important subject to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It is important that we should, on behalf of 
Great Britain, extend our sympathy and our know- 
ledge and our work to cover that part of the demands of 
the British Empire which is represented by India. I 
think it is an opportunity for pleading for some special 
consideration for those members of our body who are 
practising in India, and for the extension of some union 
between ourselves here at home and those who are 
members of our body there, with many other prac- 
titioners of architecture, not only English but Indian, 
in India itself. Of course, it is obvious that what is true 
of the British Empire in India is equally true of the 
British Empire in Africa, and in Canada, and in Aus- 
tralia. If we can but enlarge our architectural concep- 
tion to the breadth of the British Empire, I venture to 
think our ideas of architectural education and qualifica- 
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tio: will have to be extended too ; the sooner they are, the 
better. Itis not very long ago that the Australian Com- 
monwealth Government issued an appeal to architects to 
consider the problems connected with the creation of an 
ent rely new capital city and a new architecture at 
Canberra. But as the Inchcape “ Axe ” has fallen on 
Mr. Baker’s hopes for a craft movement to furnish the 
gret buildings with live details in India, so the war fell 
with devastating effect on the dreams of architecture for 
anew capital city for the Commonwealth. 

But the problem is not only a problem of the British 
Empire in the new, but also with the ancient world in 
India, and it is one of great philosophic interest ; it is 
a problem that demands the most careful attention and 
thought. One is a little amazed—if not shocked—to 
find the personal standard of individual taste and sense 
of proportion and fitness in which we have educated 
ourselves in this little corner of the West applied to the 
historic architecture of India. I can sympathise with 
Mr. Lanchester’s outlook, but I was amazed at his 
drawing attention to the fact that the Hindus had any 
idea of the value of sculptured ornament at the base 
in order to give an effect of simple breadth on the 
next course, then revert to methodical concentration, 
and weave the appropriate fittings at the top. Those 
ideas are limited, and they did not trouble us until forty 
years ago. Mr. Baker threw some cold light on it 
when he suggested there was a certain logic in the fact 
that where a stratum of stone was malleable it was 
carved, and where it was not malleable it was not carved, 
and when the stratum repeated itself you got the orna- 
ment. That is the logic of geology, which we can well 
understand, rather than a singular and wonderful har- 
mony of artistic intuition in Indian and in European 
architecture, which I do not think exixts. I should like 
to understand a Chinese joke, what it is that makes a 
Chinaman laugh, and in a like manner what is the spirit 
of art which an Indian idealist expects and desires to 
express. The subject cannot be dealt with from the 
point of view of our local standards, nor on the ground 
of our individual tastes. Some wider ground must be 
sought before we can understand Indian art in itself, or 
our relation toit, For that reason I| urge it is part of our 
duty to consider the educational apparatus and equip- 
ment that we possess in England for the exercise of 
architecture in India. Probably a special Committee of 
this Institute could take up the whole subject, in con- 
junction with a number of sympathetic experts in Indian 
life and work. I might mention, incidentally, that the 
University of Cambridge, in connection with the Archi- 
tecture Schedules which were settled before the war, 
arranged an Examination in Indian Architecture, in 
order that Indian students in Cambridge who were 
studying architecture in the University could be ex- 
amined in the architecture of their own country. And 
there has been already one candidate there who was 


going to live in India, and who sat in the examination, 
and passed. The giving of educational direction in that 
matter is a great work, and it will have to be done before 
we can represent the needs of architecture in that part 
of the British Empire, India. 

Turning to another aspect of the subject, it is very 
interesting and pleasant to have such a lecture as we 
have had to-night, and to be shown the picturesque and 
important views, though I confess I think Mr. Lan- 
chester’s selection has been a little too loose, if I may be 
permitted the term ; his rough classification did not go 
far enough back. Mr. Baker, I think, has already 
pointed that out. I should have had it linked up with 
the West, with the time of Alexander and his Indian 
expedition, and that fascinating subject which links up 
at once our studies at home with the reflection and the 
action of Greek art with the sculptured art of Northern 
India, as well as the other very important link which 
exists at the other end ; the relation of Chinese art with 
the artof Northern India. Fergusson’s remark on the 
extravagant wealth of ornament in Southern India was 
that we are face to face with a population abundant in 
numbers, amply provided with food, and with nothing 
else to do but to cover with intricate decorations the 
mountainous erections in their temple courts. ‘That 
is interesting because it touches the economical aspect 
both of buildings and of ornament. And the great archi- 
tecture of Akbar and the Mogul period and that of 
Amenabad are phases of the subject which, as Mr. 
Ransome pointed out, are important phases in which 
we get life and vigour in construction, combined with 
the traditional ornament of India. 

{ have much pleasure in supporting the resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his lecture. 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.S.I.: [have been greatly 
interested in Mr. Lanchester’s Paper, and the moral of 
it is—as it comes to me—that in the opinion of the 
lecturer there are many Indian master builders in India 
who have only to be called into requisition to save the 
present and future position of architecture in the 
country. It is on that particular point that I propose 
to speak. 

Mr. Ransome has mentioned the two distinct types 
of indigenous architecture in India—the Hindu and the 
Indo-Saracenic ; and as Mr. Lanchester considers that 
the latter should not be revived, it is with the former 
that we are mainly concerned. Hindu architecture is 
either structural or excavated ; and when the Hindus 
began to build in masonry they never seemed able to 
forget that they were not building in wood; and, 
further, having discovered their marvellous skill in 
sculpture, as evidenced by their rock-cut temples, it 
seemed to be their desire to build acres and acres of 
masonry in order that they might exhibit their sculp- 
tural skill upon it. [ agree with Mr. Ransome that it is 
in these directions that their architecture fails. But even 
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so, the question is whether there are any master builders 
still in existence. 

In that connection it is interesting to recall that about 
ninety years ago the Asiatic Society approached a man, 
Ram Baz, a native of Madras, witl 
the old art of Indian building whi 
was dead. Ram Baz was not an architect, but he was a 
Sanscrit scholar and an intelligent man in many ways. 
He endeavoured for his purpose to find Indian builders 


) view to an essay on 
hich it was supposed 


to whom the old oral traditions had been passed down, 
and he failed. But still there were the old Sanscrit 
treatises on architecture, sculpture and the kindred arts, 


collectively called the Szlpa-Sdstra, Silpa meaning 


manual art and Sdstra science, which Ram Baz pro- 
ceeded to translate. In the matter of dimensions, the 
treatment can only be described as fantastical. ‘The 


smallest dimension is that of the atom, the little speck 
seen in the reflected light of a sur Eight of these 


atoms go to a grain of fine dust, and eight grains to the 


beam. 


The text then describes the many 
‘To be competent the archi- 


point of a fine hair. 
qualifications of architects. 
tect had to be a man of unblemished moral character, 
generous, truthful, sincere, and free from envy, malice 
and all uncharitableness. I like to think, Mr. Chairman, 
that all the Fellows and Associates of this great Institute 
possess that moral rectitude, but I nevertheless think 
that if you had to define the qualifications of a compe- 
tent architect you would use other words. ‘Then the 
treatise went on to say that the shape of the site was im- 
portant—it must not be circular, nor semicircular, nor 
like the back of an elephant, the tail of a fish, nor the 
face of acow. The ploughing of the site was also im- 
portant—the site had to be ploughed many times, the 
plough had to be of a certain form and of a certain wood, 
and the colour of the oxen was important, and their eyes 
should in shape be that of the petal of a lotus. Then, 
after descriptions of the sacrificial methods of the priest- 
hood, we come to matters of design, base, pedestal and 


entablature, and might reasonably hope for something 
more definite and tangible. But the text is almost un- 
intelligible. Ram Baz was forced to admit that much of 
it came to him like the darkest oracles, and that much of 
it was written as if it were deliberately intended to con- 
fuse. For practical purposes, 
that the old writings possess any value. 





it cannot therefore be said 


Now let me go back for a moment to the Moguls. 
There had been many previous \Johammedan invasions 
of India, but in the sixteenth century the Moguls came 
and established an Empire. Babar was the first Mogul 
Emperor, and he was a splendid fellow, a gallant fighter, 
fond of art, fond of all the good things of life, and in his 
tecture in India. 

ind if we think 





memoirs he says that he found no archi 
The statement makes us pause to think, 
we can probably gather what Babar had in mind. He 
was doubtless familiar with Hindu sculptural art, but 


d it, was another 


architecture, as the Moguls deem« 
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affair. ‘To Mohammedans graven images were a: th- 
ema, they thought of mass and line and compositio a 
way that the Hindus never did, they did not disre: ird 
ornamentation, but instead of sculpture they ed 
colour and inlay. Still the beauty of the Mogul b 

ings lies rather in general symmetry and rhyth nic 
relation of part to part than in jewelled inlay. It jas 
been said of the Taj that if plastered with wi. te- 
wash, obscuring the glories of its material, it w | 
remain a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; jut 


eliminate the wonderful sculpture of many fine old 
Hindu temples, and there would be nothing left but the 
external and unlovely form. Babar did not build him- 


self—he was too busy, but his grandson, Akbar, bunt 
Fatehpur Sikri, and Akbar’s grandson, Shah Jahn, 
built, among other beautiful buildings, the ‘Taj Mahal 
of Agra, which is the masterpiece of Indo-Saracenic art 


in India. The Taj was completed about the time 
Shah Jahan was succeeded by Aurangzeb, 1658, and 
from that date there was a very sharp decline in all 
Indian art. 

We have a common saying that “no one is ever 
missed,” that when a man dies there is another, just as 
good, to take his place. But like many other sayings, it 
is only half a truth. The Greeks, who taught the world 
so much, were, among other things, the founders of 
mathematics. About two thousand years ago there were 
Euclid, Apollonius who wrote on conic sections, Eratos- 
thenes who calculated the diameter of our earth with 
approximate accuracy, Hipparchus who made the first 
star map, Archimedes the equal of our Newton, and 
others. They were almost contemporaries, and they 
passed away, and thus for about a thousand years mathe- 
matics was dead. Architecture, like other sciences, has 
its oscillations of the pendulum between progress and 
retrogression, and in 1658 there came the decline from 
which Indian art has never recovered. 

What, then,are we to do? We cannot recall the Indian 
master builder any more than if this Institute ceased to 
be we could recall in England the men who built ou 
glorious old cathedrals and the Henry VII Chapel at 
Westminster to take the place of our modern architects. 
We live in a utilitarian age, and we cannot reproduce 
the old art at a fraction of the cost, nor have we the time. 
Mr. Lanchester has made some severe comments on 
buildings in India, and the criticism is just ; but if there 
are cheap and ugly box-like buildings, we have to re- 
member that there is another aspect to the case. If the 
British had acted like the Moguls, they would have 
built great cathedrals and other monuments to their 
glory at the cost of the blood and tears of a conquered 
people; but they worshipped in cheap, barn-like 
churches, they lived in cheap houses, and worked in 
cheap offices, and for the benefit of the people the 
spent money in other ways. I believe that I am cor: 
in saying that the Taj and the great Ganges canal 
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abo.t the same. The Taj is a beautiful building, 
but ifter all itis only the tomb of a Mogul queen ; and 
it is not a very large building—its base is a square with 
186 feet sides, and its height from plinth to pinnacle of 
dome is about 200 feet. The Ganges canal represents 
an immense irrigation system: the main line taking off 
from the Ganges river carries about six times the 
volume of water passing in the Thames at Teddington, 
the canal channels in aggregate are over 3,000 miles in 
length, they convey water over a vast tract of arid 
country ; the work saves the country from the appalling 
horrors of famine, it brings comfort to thousands and 
thousands of humble homes, and lies in the direction of 
a greater civilisation than the old world had ever 
dreamed. India is now suffering under serious financial 
stress, the Inchcape Committee is devising means of 
retrenchment, the country requires more canals, more 
railways, more roads ; and in that position, though Mr. 
Lanchester is of opinion that we attach too much im- 
portance to paper designs and estimates, we cannot dis- 
regard them. We have heard a good deal to-night about 
the Indian mistri, and it would be strange if, after thirty- 
six years of India, I were not familiar with the mistri, 
whether blacksmith, carpenter or mason. He is an ex- 
cellent craftsman, but I have never met a mistri master 
builder, and it is not to him that we should look for the 
salvation of architecture in the future. 

I venture to think that Mr. Ransome, the first Con- 
sulting Architect to the Government of India, was right 
when early in his tenure of office he came to the con- 
clusion that the hope of the future lay in the evolution 
of an Anglo-Indian style in the hands of qualified archi- 
tects. He himself worked in that direction, employing 
both Hindu and Saracenic details through the medium 
of suggestion. His successor, Mr. John Begg, went 
even further, and adapted the Indo-Saracenic style of 
Bijapur to modern requirements. Many other archi- 
tects have been thinking on the same lines, and at the 
moment we have the eminent architects Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr. Herbert Baker constructing the great 
buildings of New Delhi in a style which is suggestive of 
both East and West. Itis true that, in the present state 
of atfairs in India, the Indian builder may come to the 
front soon enough, but it is not my intention to enter 
into politics, nor do I wish to be unduly pessimistic 
about the future. I should like to think that the re- 
formed Government will prove a success, and inasmuch 
as it is a Government of British and Indians working 
together in united endeavour, I cannot help thinking 
that our architects are right in aiming at the evolution 
of an Anglo-Indian style which will give the association 
of East and West appropriate and adequate expression. 

Captain G. S.C. SWINTON : I came to listen ; I 
had no idea I should be called upon to speak, especially 
as | am not an architect. But I have had the advantage 
of being in India, and it was a great advantage to me, 


with only a knowledge of architecture such as is pos- 
sessed by the man in the street, to see the buildings 
there. I think there is one thing that people who have 
not been to India and only know the buildings from 
pictures do not realise, and that is the intensity of the 
shadows ; much is in that way hidden. The shadows 
look as if they had been cut with a knife. We do not see 
here the effect of overhanging eaves. Neither do we 
realise the intense desire to escape from the hot sun into 
the shadows. What struck me about the architecture 
now being evolved out there by the art, partially, of 
Mr. Baker and Sir Edwin Lutyens, is the effect they 
are producing by overhanging masses of black. This 
gives a magnificent result. We were shown one photo- 
graph of a great building standing on a rock, with much 
decoration on top, and a cliff-like wall below ; to me 
that effect is magnificent. That is the kind of thing, I 
think, that we shall get in the new buildings in Delhi. 

I have learned something to-night from Mr. Lan- 
chester’s lecture. I was in India thirty years ago; I 
also went on the Delhi Commission twice, and learned 
what I could about architecture, and I have done my 
best to follow up architecture since. I hope something 
will be done in India to evolve a form of architecture 
which will have the advantages of both East and West ; 
I think we can hope for it, and I believe it is coming 
along. Mr. Lanchester, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Baker 
and Professor Geddes are, among them, teaching the 
Indians something which, I hope, will be to the advan- 
tage not only of India, but also of the whole of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER (in reply): I wish I 
could merely say a word of thanks, and have done with 
it; but some things have been said to-night that re- 
quire, in one of my pugnacious temperament, some 
answer. 

The first point is as to why I did not deal with the 
earlier periods of Indian architecture. I was not at- 
tempting to give a history of Indian architecture—such 
a thing would have been out of the question. I was 
trying to present some illustrations, more or less in 
chronological order, of the types of Hindu architecture 
which, I thought, bore on the problems of the present 
time. In order adequately to illustrate Indian archi- 
tecture I should have had to show not a mere dozen and 
a half of slides, but twenty dozen. 

Professor Beresford Pite said I was still looking at 
India with the eyes of a European. Well, I am afraid I 
can hardly avoid that ; but I did not think I was doing 
it so definitely as the Professor suggested. I imagined 
[ was appreciating in Indian architecture points which 
are good in all architecture, and also having some regard 
to the influences under which it has evolved. 

With regard to the influence of Alexander and the 
Greeks on Indian architecture, I confess I think that 
is a “‘ wash-out.” (Professor Pite: I was referring to 
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sculpture.) Then perhaps we are agreed. The only 
pseudo-Greek work which got into India was inferior 
to the work done elsewhere by Hindus. 

I excluded Mogul architecture from my paper, be- 
cause I regard it as immigrant, not as a legitimate 
exposition of Indian architecture. Subsequently it cut 
out a definite ring fence of its own. 

With regard to Sir Lionel Jacob, I am rather more 
at variance with him. Ram Baz was a lazy man who 
sat at home and would not take the trouble to go 400 
miles to find a mistri. But the master mistri was not the 
workman mistri. Master mistries exist ; | showed you 
a photograph of one. I have seen 200 or 300 workmen 
working under a mistri, who is solely responsible for the 
design and the carrying out of the work, and there was 
no European within a dozen miles of the place. So he 
is not a fiction, but a fact. 

Criticism has been made of the Hindu composition 
and proportion. With regard to what I consider essen- 
tials of architecture, in spite of the charm and beauty 
of the Mogul buildings, I think the Hindu sense of 
proportion and composition, and light and shade, and 
the distribution of ornament was far superior to any 
Mogul work which has been built in India, and I think 
I could prove my case. 

I am against any idea of what has been called Anglo- 
indian architecture; I think that would be heading 
straight for disaster. ‘There is sufficient tradition in 
India to work on. I am not now speaking of the 
_Gujerati tradition. You can take the fine things of the 
south of India, and even the architecture which has 
been influenced by the Mogul work in the north, as a 
definite tradition to work on, and I should like to see 
the architects of India working along Indian tradition, 
except in the case of the seaport towns, which are 
Europeanised already. 

And I was practically accused of 
on fine architecture money which ought to be used for 
such works ast he Ganges canal system. I do not want 
I maintain 


wanting to spend 


to take money away from any such schemes. 


that our methods are dearer, and not cheaper, tha: 
traditional ones. 


I thank you very much for having listened to n 


The following letter has been received from Mr. } 
Havell (the author of “ Ancient and Medieval Arch: 
ture,’ “‘ Indian Architecture,”’ etc.) :— 

[ am very sorry I shall not be in England on the « 
of Mr. Lanchester’s lecture. 

If I could have taken part in the discussion I sl} 
have tried to emphasise a point which I am sure Mr. | 
chester will bring out in his lecture—that architec 
work in India has an extraordinary interest on accou: 
the existence of an hereditary building craft with a 
historic tradition behind it, and so much alive that eve 
the present day native builders without European su 
vision occasionally put up buildings which compare fay 
ably with fine architecture of Mogul times. I would 1 
tion particularly a mosque now under constructior 
Bhopal which, so far as it is completed, is better archite 
ture than Shah Jahan’s great mosque at Delhi. 

The existence of such a living building tradition 1 
the European architect opportunities and advantag 
which he does not enjoy in Europe. It also imposes upon 
him, especially if he should be in Government service, a 
special obligation, for it cannot be disputed that such a 
vital craft tradition is an invaluabie artistic and economic 
asset which India cannot afford to neglect or depreciate. 
In this respect the Indian Public Works administration 
has not served India so well as it might have done, archi- 
tecturally, economically and socially. But lately Mr. 
Begg, as Consulting Architect to the Government of India, 
has worked hard to bring about the effective collaboration 
between the European architect and the Indian builder 
which has been wanting in the past. 

That such collaboration would promote a_ healt 
growth of the art of building both in India and in Europe, 
and help to solve some of India’s economic and social pro- 
blems, I have not the slightest doubt. The argument often 
brought forward that the European must impose his own 
architectural views and methods upon India, and continue 
to live in a state of splendid isolation in order to maintain 
his position there, can hardly be taken seriously by anyone 
who understands Indian conditions. 
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PUBLIC LECTURE 


Architecture : A Necessity—or a Luxury ?* 
BY H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


he title of this lecture asks a question : Is archi- 
teciure a necessity or a luxury ? It is rather a silly ques- 
tion perhaps, since any answer to it must depend upon 
what you call a necessity and what you call a luxury, and 
I do not suppose that any two people agree absolutely 
about that. It also depends upon what you call archi- 
tecture—and architecture is a word which is used to 
mean a great many different things. I chose the title, 
however, because it seemed to me to suggest, better 
than any other I could think of, the nature of the ideas 
which I wish to put before you to-day. 

In fact, if Imay be allowed to assume certain perhaps 
rather arbitrary meanings for the words architec- 
ture, necessity and luxury, then my title will do very 
well. The meaning which I shall assign to the word 
architecture is so essential in my theory of the place of 
architecture in life, that I shall wait to define it until I 
come to speak of that theory. Before doing that I must 
define my meanings for the other two words and clear 
them out of the way. 

By ‘‘ necessity,” then, I shall mean an indispensable 
thing. By “ Is architecture a necessity ?”’ I shall there- 
fore mean “Is architecture a thing which cannot be 
done without ?”’ There is also another less common 
meaning of the word “‘ necessity,” a meaning which in 
dictionaries is marked “ rare.”’ The word is sometimes 
used for that which cannot be avoided, in the same 
sense as that in which we speak of the “‘ necessary con- 
sequence ” of this or that. To say that the necessary 
consequence of too much champagne is a nasty head- 
ache next morning does not mean that we could not do 
without the headache ; it means that we are going to get 
it. I want to take advantage of this secondary meaning 
of the word “ necessity’ and add to my question, “‘ Is 
architecture a thing which cannot be done without ? ” 
the subsidiary question, ‘‘ Is architecture a thing we are 
going to get whether we can do without it or not?” 

By “‘ luxury ” I shall mean a thing which is desirable 
but not indispensable. By ‘ Is architecture a luxury ? ’ 
I shall therefore mean ‘‘ Is architecture a thing which 
can be done without, but which it is natural to want to 
have ?” 

The answer to these questions, as I have already said, 
must depend upon what you call architecture. And 
architecture is not an easy thing to define. As with so 
many things, it is much easier to say what it is not than 
to say what it is. In the search for truth, however, often 
the easiest road commands the longest views ; difficul- 
ties are apt to obstruct our vision. Let us therefore enter 
upon our quest by eliminating some of the false defini- 
tions which otherwise might tempt us from our course. 


A public lecture delivered at the R.I1.B.A.on 15 March 1923. 


In the first place, then, architecture is not a mere 
mitigation of the brutalities of building. Its function is 
not that of clothing and adorning that which would be 
ugly unadorned. Mr. Bernard Shaw, | think, once said 
that some people regard Art as “a costly ring in the 
nose of Nature.” This is an extremely accurate simile 
of a common mental attitude. Many people think of 
Nature as the sort of animal that one would expect to 
wear a ring in its nose. This nose-ring of Art will frus- 
trate its most disagreeable propensities, and may, if one 
wills, be made a handsome thing in itself. When it was 
first proposed to bridge Ludgate Hill with the railway 
viaduct which now blocks out the view of St. Paul’s, 
the company proposing it was compelled to promise 
that the viaduct should be “ architectural.’”’” This 
promise it was he!d to have kept by the liberal applica- 
tion of scrolls and shields to the design already pre- 
pared by its engineer. The result is not successful. 
Without its ornaments the bridge would have been 
ugly, with them its ugliness remains unchanged. ‘The 
ornaments in themselves are certainly not very beauti- 
ful, but that is neither here nor there. The addition of 
ornament will often, I think, convert comely building 
into architecture, but with uncomely building no orna- 
ment will fuse and no amalgam result. Perhaps the only 
absolute rule with which all works of art must comply 
is that of consistency—no work of art can be at war 
with itself. If the structural design of a building flout 
the spectator, the attempt of ornament to capture his 
fancy can but add to the insult offered him. Whatever 
architecture may be, it is not the jam round the rhu- 
barb. 

It is a hackneyed quotation from Sir Henry Wotton 
that “‘ Well-building hath three Conditions ; Com- 
moditie, Firmenes and Delight.” Essays upon the 
nature of architecture are apt to open with these words, 
followed by a statement that architecture and Wotton’s 
word “ well-building”’ are two names for the same 
thing. With this statement I do not agree. I can 
imagine no room much less fit for the purpose of hold- 
ing a large number of books than the Radcliffe Library 
at Oxford, yet nobody would say that that majestic 
rotunda was not a work of architecture. The arcades of 
the Alhambra at Granada have been falling about ever 
since they were first rushed up, vet they are one of the 
architectural glories of Europe. Wotton would have 
considered, rightly, that neither the Radcliffe Library 
nor the Alhambra was an example of well-building ; the 
Radcliffe Library has not ‘‘ commoditie,” and the 
Alhambra has not “ firmenes ” ; but we cannot be so 
foolish as to deny their claims to be architectural ob- 
jects. These claims are based upon their possession of 
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the third and last of the qualities of well-building— 
that of “ delight.” 

After all, when all is said and done, the fine art of 
architecture is an art of appearances. I do not mean by 
this that it is an art of deceit, an art of fictitious appear- 
ances. True appearances are usually more desirable 
than false ones, but the relation of appearances to 
reality is governed by considerations not strictly archi- 
tectural. A building to be a good one must be conve- 
nient and strong—fit and firm, and it may be that its 
convenience and its strength will make it beautiful, or, 
in Wotton’s word, delightful. It also may be that its 
convenience and its strength will make it nothing of the 
kind. If a man told me that he thought the architecture 
of Queen Anne’s Mansions beautiful I should entreat 
him to consult a mental specialist. Yet Queen Anne’s 
Mansions are, I believe, quite convenient and strong. 
Under certain conditions of light, no doubt, they can 
look beautiful, just as on a frosty day a red nose can 
make a fine spot of colour. But any beauty which they 
may wear at times is an accidental vestment, a thing of 
chance, and not that which properly belongs to a work 
of art. Of such fortuitous beauty I shall have more to 
say later on. At the moment I wish only to express my 
disagreement with the theory held by some people that 
if a thing be perfectly adapted to its use it is entitled to 
be called beautiful. Those who talk of the ‘* beauty 
of machinery ought to rave about the beauty of the best- 
designed machinery in the world—the liver and the 
stomach. But they don’t, or at least I’ve never heard 
them do so. I have no doubt that they really do get 
more pleasure from looking at the engine of a motor- 
car than from looking at the facade of the Automobile 
Club. But that is not because they find the engine the 
more beautiful, but because their emotions are more 
readily touched by efficiency than by beauty. They use 
the word beauty in the sense in which we speak of an 
efficiently blacked eye as a “‘ beauty.” 

The Radcliffe Library, the Alhambra and Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, then, each display only two of three 
necessary attributes of ‘‘ well-building.” The Radcliffe 
Library, which has “firmenes” and delight, and the 
Alhambra, which has ‘‘ commoditie’”’ and delight, are 
both works of architecture ; while Anne’s 
Mansions, having only “ firmenes ” and ‘‘ commoditie,” 
are, I suggest, not a work of architecture. It would 
seem, therefore, that the qualification for being con- 
sidered as architecture must reside in this attribute of 
“ delight.”” Without it architecture cannot be, It is of 
the essence of the art. Not only of the essence, 
but the essence itself. - The stage palaces of Bibiena, 
of Inigo Jones, or of Mr. Leon Bakst would often, I 
think, be a little inconvenient for even stage courts to 
inhabit, and in matters of construction their design is 
frequently—shall I say optimistic ? But surely they are 
works of architecture of a very delightful kind. 
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I do not mean to say that anywhere save on the s 
or in the field of pure decoration architecture, thus « s- 
guished from well-building, is self-sufficient. But 1 do 
mean to say that to build soundly and reasonably is not 
to make architecture, although it may be to lay an excel- 
lent foundation for it. Our physical needs demand that 
the shelters we build for ourselves should be strong and 
convenient, but our emotions hunger for somethi 
more than security and comfort. We wish by art or 
artifice cunningly to intensify the secure appearance of 
that which we would should be secure, the comfortabh!e 
appearance of that which we would have comfortab!c. 
Having done this, we generally wish also to exercise o\ir 
fancy in adornment. And it is not until we do these 
things that we begin to practise the art of architecture. 

Architecture, as I see it, is not the art of building 
strongly, nor that of building cleverly, nor that of build 
ing economically—but the art of building beautiful! 
It will generally be the better for a foundation 
strength or cleverness or economy in building, but 
can do without these things, it can exist on canvas and 
paint. It may occupy itself with bringing out the 
flavour of good building, it may use good building 
merely as the framework for elaborate and arbitrary 
arrangements and decorations, or it may, as with the 
Arabs, confine its attention to arrangements and deco- 
rations, and leave the framework to chance. I do not 
defend this last alternative, but I can only condemn it 
on grounds which are not architectural. Thoughtless 
people constantly tell you that decorated construction 
is a mark of good arch’tecture, and constructed decora- 
tion a mark of bad, a dogma which means either noth- 
ing at all or that every traceried Gothic window, ever) 
pedimented classical doorway, is a sin against art. Any 
decoration in three dimensions has to be constructed 
more Or less : you are constructing decoration when you 
tie flowers and leaves into a garland, you are construct- 
ing decoration when you build long stones into your 
wall and leave them sticking out for the carver to shape 
into ornaments. Constructed decoration is as much an 
ingredient of good architecture as is decorated con- 
struction. What makes bad architecture is when the 
construction and the decoration are visibly in conflict 
with each other. 

Visibly in conflict, I say: hidden conflicts, if com- 
pletely hidden, cannot affect an art of appearances one 
way or the other. Let me bring forward, in illustration 
of this, two of the most famous shams in architecture 
the colonnade of the Louvre and the exterior of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The colonnade of the Louvre, which 
seems to me the most beautiful building which I know, 
is a work of decoration very much at variance with the 
nature of the structure to which it is applied. But this 
fact is kept secret from the spectator ; nowhere is there 
any visible indication that all is not as it seems. Our 
estimate of the beauty of the work can therefore be made 
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u idisturbed by any discordant thoughts. The exterior 
0: St. Paul’s Cathedral is an ornamental screen even 
more at variance with that which lies behind it than is 
the Louvre colonnade. Here the secret is very far 
indeed from being well kept ; where the design would 
lead you to expect windows you find niches, and where 
the design would lead you to fancy windows impossible 
windows occur. Our satisfaction with the beauty of 
Wren’s design must always be interrupted by the visible 
conflict between construction and decoration which it 
displays. If beauty be only skin deep, the skin must not 
be too transparent. 

\rchitecture, then, if it so choose, may run counter 
to the facts of building, or may simply ignore them. 
Normally, however, it will do best if it look among 
those facts for the raw material of its expression. Most 
architectural forms are constructive forms glorified, 
though they seldom have attained to their full beauty 
before their constructive significance has become obso- 
lete. The Greek triglyph was in origin the end of a 
beam, but it probably had been a block of marble for 
some time before it became a really nice-looking tri- 
glyph. 

I said just now that I believed the proper business of 
architecture to be that of intensifying the appearance of 
what is desirable in building, and generally also of 
adorning that which is built. These are somewhat 
vague phrases and must be developed and qualified 
before we can arrive at any definition of architecture 
even approximately exact. ‘To explain what I mean here 
by intensification I am going to take an analogy from 
the stage. However realistic the intention of the drama- 
tist, it will not do for an actress impersonating an angry 
woman to work herself up into a fury about something 
and then speak her lines, behaving just as she feels. You 
will not improve an actor’s playing of a deceived hus- 
band by telling him just before he goes on that his wife 
has bolted with the manager. The real emotion in either 
case will probably fail altogether to get across ; it will 
convey no idea to the minds of the audience. Certain 
things in the behaviour of angry or jealous people are 
universally significant and recognisable : other things 
variable, accidental and mystifying. In real life these 
traits are so intermingled that it might be quite possible 
to suppose that a man mad with jealousy was merely 
suffering from indigestion. The business of the actor 
is to eliminate all that is insignificant and to intensify, 
more or less, that which is significant—to eschew 
the accidental, and to lay stress upon the universal 
in the common symptoms of the emotion which 
he feigns. 

‘The elimination of some appearances and intensifica- 
tion of others which can lift mere building into the 
estate of architecture is a process very much like that 
which the actor must practise. Just as the natural 
symptoms of various emotions, if they be unempha- 


sized by art, may often fail to convey their meaning to 
the onlooker, so without the aid of architecture a strong 
building will often give but little idea of strength, a big 
one but little idea of bigness, a gorgeous one but little 
idea of magnificence. I can think of warehouses in 
which you could safely store railway engines on the 
upper floors, and which nevertheless look as if they 
were built of cardboard. A very little architecture 
might have quadrupled the apparent size of the Pyra- 
mids. The Grand Hotel at Charing Cross is covered 
with ornament (apparently put on by somebody with 
his eyes shut), and in spite of all its richness looks incu- 
rably poor. Contrast with such buildings the Kodak 
warehouse in Kingsway, where every ounce of power 
in the building is emphasized architecturally ; at the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, where every inch of plain 
brickwork contributes toward a noble effect of large- 
ness ; and at the fagade of the Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly, 
where an effect of unostentatious luxury is produced 
with extremely little enrichment. 

I think that the expressiveness of these buildings, 
and of all good architecture, is due to the embodiment 
of forms which symbolize to all of us, whether we are 
conscious of it or not, ideas which belong not only to 
art but to life. This may seem a hard saying, but it is 
no more than an incomplete statement of a well-known 
psychological truth. I would sooner quote Sir Joshua 
Reynolds than I would Dr. Sigismond Freud, so let me 
repeat to you a sentence out of one of the great painter’s 
discourses. ‘‘ Architecture . . . possesses many prin- 
ciples in common with poetry and painting. Among 
those which may be reckoned as the first is that of af- 
fecting the imagination by means of association of 
ideas.”’ Let me join to this the words of Sir Christopher 
Wren. ‘‘ Customary beauty is begotten by the use ” 
(that is, the accustomedness) “‘ of our senses to those 
objects which are usually pleasing to us for other 
causes.” 

If you look at the context of this quotation from 
Wren’s first tract, you will find that he was blind to the 
significance of the truth which he had worded so well. 
Or, if not blind, bored with it, which is perhaps more 
probable. The rest of the tract is chiefly concerned 
with that ‘‘ geometrical or natural beauty ’’ which so 
greatly exercised the speculations of the pedants of the 
Renaissance. In fact, ‘‘ customary beauty” is only 
mentioned to be slighted. I think, none the less, that 
Wren’s definition of “ customary beauty ” gets about 
as far as any human speculation as to the nature of 
beauty has got yet. Sir Joshua says in the quotation I 
have given that one of the first principles of poetry, 
painting and architecture “is that of affecting the 
imagination by means of association of ideas.”” Wren 
sees, beyond this, that the ideas evoked by association 
may be ideas remote from art—ideas “ pleasing to us 
for other causes.” 
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The theory thus outlined will account, as will no 
other, for those general preferences for one form over 
another which rule the course and the development of 
art. Keats’s estimate of “ all we need to know ” of 
beauty is rather a low one. His dogma that beauty is 
truth cannot have helped him much in any doubts he 
may have had as to the appropriate metre for some par- 
ticular poem. Probably he chose his metres by what 
we are pleased to call “‘ feeling’; he “ felt ” that such 
and such a rhythm would best suit the matter in his 
mind, In the same way a painter ‘ ” the appro- 
priateness to his subject of some particular pattern of 
line and colour, and the architect that certain 
masses and shapes are called for by the nature of the 
building which he is designing. 

What is this “ feeling’? It can hardly be inborn 
instinct, though it may be founded on something of the 
kind. inspiration ” 
from heaven, thereby throwing upon heaven a formid- 
able responsibility for their productions. I do not fancy 
that it is either instinct or inspiration which makes the 
great architect choose one and reject the other of two 
alternatives which are equal in point of usefulness and 
practicability. It is rather the faculty which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds calls ‘‘ taste ” and which we must rather call, 
owing to the degradation which that word has suf- 


” 


* feels 


** feels ”’ 


The Victorians believed it to be ‘ 


fered, “‘ subconscious perception of suitability. 
When you say that you “ like \dam decoration but 
do not care much about Saracenic, what do you mean 
by “‘ like” ? Surely that it gives you pleasure. Why 
does it give you pleasure ? I believe that it gives you 
pleasure because it reminds you of things “‘ pleasing to 
vou for other causes.’ Very likely you are conscious 
that it does so in superficial ways, but few of us realise 
the course of those hidden channels in our minds down 
which the currents of association and memory flow. 
‘* T have always liked Jacobean houses,” a man will say 
‘“ they remind me of my old home.” 
recognised and explained. ‘‘ I never cared about Corin- 
thian columns,”’ says another man; “1 don’t know 
why.” Very likely because there are » Corinthian 
columns, which perhaps he never remembers noticing, 
at the front door of his dentist. 


Ihe association is 


personal, and 


so far as they 


Such associations as these two are 
therefore have no artistic function save i! 
will influence what is called 
viduality.” 
racial, and many which are universal 
ciations account for a great deal of the difference be- 
tween the Taj Mahal and the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall (which, it may amuse you to remember, are 
about contemporary one with the other), but racial 
associations do not touch the core of Art. The universal 
associations, which are probably inaccessibly 
buried in his subconsciousness than any others, form 
the mainspring of man’s esthetic impulse, and the 


‘the expression of indi- 
But many associations there are which are 


The racial asso- 


more 
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whole human conception of Beauty is probably nothi 
more than the idea of that which, by means of the 
universal associations, can afford us pleasure. Co 
versely, the human conception of Ugliness is probab 
the idea of that which, by these associations, can give \:s 
pain. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary either for the artist 
for those whom he works to please that he or th 
should analyse closely the nature of his appeal or 
their response. This analysis is the business of t 
critic and of the philosopher. Again, to quote Si 
Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘ We have no reason to suspect there 
is a greater difference between our minds than betwe 
our forms ; of which, though there are no two alike, 
yet there is a general similitude that goes through the 
whole race of mankind and those who have culti- 
vated their taste can distinguish . . . what agrees with 
or deviates from the general idea of nature, in one case, 
as Well as in the other. It seems then to follow, of 
course, that as the imagination is incapable of producing 
anything originally of itself, and can only vary and com- 
bine those ideas with which it is furnished by means ot 
the senses, there will be necessarily an agreement in the 
imaginations, as in the senses of men.” If these words 
be true, then, art-lovers can reasonably hope that the 
artist—being a man of like passions with themselves 
will, by pleasing himself, do that which pleases them. 
But the artist in pleasing himself must be sincere, and 
the art-lovers must be sincere in seeking to be pleased. 
This is where the art-lovers often do not keep their 
part of the bargain. hey suppress their natural prefer- 
ences and suggest themselves into an unnatural set of 
likes and dislikes which they believe to be marks of 
mental superiority ; or else they abandon themselves 
in an orgy of uncontrolled sentiment. 

[ spoke earlier of there being a beauty proper to art, 

just as there is a beauty proper to nature. It is the duty 
of a reasoning being to look for each of these in its 
appropriate place. Many people admire an old house 
not for its form and proportion, but for the softness of 
its mouldering outlines, for the colour of the lichens on 
its roof, for the accidental irregularity of its composi- 
tion. I do not say that these are not beauties, or that we 
should not be grateful for them. But they are beauties 
proper to nature, and in art are supererogatory. Moulder- 
ing outlines and lichens are seen best of all in soft stone 
cliffs ; accidental irregularity cannot be as picturesque 
in any building as it can be in the rocks of a waterfall. 
[hese beauties may be a great alleviation of crude archi- 
tecture, they may be an adornment of rustic architec- 
ture, they may even be no disfigurement to ancient 
examples of monumental architecture ; but they are not 
the proper beauties of the art and our pleasure in them 
is, in the strict sense of the word, inartistic. 

I think that I have now gone as far as the limits of 
this lecture will allow me in my attempt to analyse the 


























LONDON SOCIETY EXHIBITION 


,’ ” 


intensification ”’ and “‘ adornment ” which I believe 

be the natural processes of architectural creation. I 

ype that I have gone far enough to secure your agree- 
nent with the theory that these are the processes which 
distinguish architecture from the art which most nearly 

sembles it—civil engineering. Civil engineering | 
take to be building which complies with the first two of 
\Votton’s requirements—Commoditie and Firmenes, 
but which is not concerned with Delight—Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, in fact. 

Now, civil engineering is obviously a necessity and 
nota luxury, and being such may be said to be an inevit- 
ability if we are not to relapse into barbarism. If we 
attempt now to decide which of these things architec- 
ture 1s, to answer the questions which I propounded at 
the outset of this lecture, what conclusion shall we 
reach ? 

I think that we may be quite sure that architecture is 
not a necessity, and that any attempt to represent it as 
such will only bring discredit upon those who make it. 
It is certain that the bare needs of life could be satisfied 
by civil engineering alone. 

I think, on the other hand, that it is equally certain 
that architecture is an inevitability—that the impulse 
to make it and the impulse to demand it will out. 
Painters will produce pictures and architects will pro- 
duce buildings just as determinedly as cats will have 
kittens, and no artistic Malthusianism will stop them. 

As to whether architecture is or is not a luxury, I will 
again borrow some words from Sir Joshua. ‘‘ When 
society is divided into different ranks, and some are 
appointed to labour for the support of others, those 
whom their superiority sets free from labour, begin to 
look for intellectual entertainments. Thus, whilst the 
shepherds were attending their flocks, their masters 
made the first astronomical observations ; so music is 
said to have had its origin from a man at leisure listen- 
ing to the strokes of a hammer.”’ I quote these words 
because I conceive them to be historically true, and that 
astronomy, music, architecture, and other luxuries (you 
will observe that I consider our question already an- 
swered) are the children of leisure. Now what a man 
spends his leisure time in doing is what he enjoys doing, 
in nine cases out of ten. You will remember that | 
defined luxury as a thing which is desirable but not 
indispensable. We have seen that architecture is not 
indispensable, although the fact that architects will be 
architects makes it certain that we shall not be called 
upon to dispense with it. Still, if every architect in the 
world were to be shot, the human race would go on 
existing by kind permission of the civil engineers. 

Architecture, however, is a thing which man desires, 
and presumably will continue to desire throughout the 
ages, and therefore I contend that this inevitable art 
may fairly be regarded as a luxury and not as an expen- 
sive nuisance. 


The London Society 


EXHIBITION OF MODELS AND DRAWINGS 
FOR A NEW BRIDGE AT CHARING CROSS. 

The London Society has arranged, at the Old 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., an exhibition of 
models and drawings illustrating the possibilities of a 
new road bridge in place of the existing railway bridge 
and station at Charing Cross. The exhibition is of the 
greatest interest, and will remain open, at any rate, 
until Thursday, 29 March, but an extension of time has 
been asked for, and steps are being taken to try and 
arrange for the exhibits to be shown elsewhere. Some 
of the suggestions have been before the public for a 
good many years, but others are being shown for the 
first time. Sir Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., exhibits a 
sketch model showing a road bridge at the level and 
slightly to the east of the present railway bridge, while 
Mr. Ernest Herbert shows another model to a larger 
scale of a bridge nearly on the line of the present bridge 
and continuing at the high level right up to Waterloo 
and a new terminus for the S.E. Section of the Southern 
Railways. Other solutions that include a high-level 
bridge are shown by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and 
Professor Adshead. Sir Reginald suggests a new ter- 
minal station on the river front, but Professor Adshead 
keeps his close to Waterloo. Mr. Lionel Barrett starts 
his bridge approach from an open place to the N.E, of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and he also shows his new 
terminus adjoining Waterloo. Mr. John Murray’s 
scheme deals more particularly with the provision of an 
imperial way from Piccadilly passing to the north of 
Leicester Square and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
terminating in a great new place in the Strand from 
which start the approaches to a new road bridge at the 
high level. Mr. W. L. Lucas is another exponent of the 
high level, and his approach road starts from a place off 
the Strand in lieu of the present station yard at Charing 
Cross. On reaching the south side the bridge debouches 
into an elliptical place with a new terminal station on 
the river front. An anonymous scheme shows not only 
a new road bridge at Charing Cross, but one near the 
Temple also, connecting with the eastern horn of Ald- 
wych, while Mr. E. Frazer Tomlins’ conception in- 
cludes a Temple of Peace upon the northern bank ap- 
proached through a memorial to the fallen through 
whom peace came. Mr. Edwin T. Hall shows a scheme 
which is something of a combination of the high and 
low level solutions of the problem. His bridge is ap- 
proached directly from the embankment roadways on 
both banks of the river, while on the northern shore 
practically the whole station site is allocated to buildings, 
the approaches to the bridge itself being formed by 
Northumberland Avenue and Villiers Street (widened 
and renamed Villiers Avenue). 
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The low-level solutions are represented by Mr. W.D. 
Carée and Messrs. D. Barclay Niven and T. Raffles 
Davison. Both these schemes show a bridge on the line 
of and approached from Northumberland Avenue and 
from the Embankment roadways on either side of the 
river. Mr. Paul Waterhouse shows a bridge approached 
in a similar manner, but differs from nearly all the 
others in the position of the new terminus, which he 
suggests should be to the east of the Blackfriars Road. 
Two perspective views prepared in the Engineer’s 
Office of the London County Council are of interest, as 
they show very clearly the necessary ramping of the 
embankment roadways to approach a low-level scheme, 
while the high-level view indicates a roadway that rises 
and crosses the Strand by a viaduct to avoid interfering 
with the traffic scheme. Other drawings on exhibition 
include a suggestion for a south-side embankment road- 
way at an unusually high level, to allow of access by 
water to docks and quays behind, also a series of draw- 
ings of London improvements, lent by the Bui/der, 
made by Mr. Adrian Berrington, and a suggestion 
made by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton some years since for 
a high-level roadway actually constructed upon the 
existing railway bridges at Charing Cross, Blackfriars 
and Cannon Street. Mr. Middleton places his new S.E. 
Section terminus in a somewhat similar position to that 
adopted by Mr. Waterhouse. The exhibition as a whole 
is extremely instructive and should serve to arouse con- 
siderable interest in the solution of the problem which 
will certainly have to be tackled by the authorities at an 
early date. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY DEGREE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Court of the University of Liverpool, at a 
recent meeting, confirmed the resolutions of the Senate 
and Council, and thereby established the degree of 
Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) in the University. 
This degree may be given by the Senate to Bachelors 
of Architecture of not less than ten years’ standing who 
have erected a building of distinguished merit in their 
own names. This is the first degree of its kind in any 
university, English or foreign, and should in the course 
of time form a distinction of considerable interest to 
the profession. The establishment of this new degree 
does not preclude Bachelors of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool from proceeding to the 
ordinary M.A. on the production of a thesis embodying 
historical or scientific research. 


ARCHITECTURE ‘CLUB EXHIBITION. 
By permission of the Duke of Westminster this 
Exhibition will remain open daily with the exception 
of Good Friday until April 7th. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NE 
YORK AND SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
The President of the Architectural League of Ne 
York (Mr. Howard Greenley) delivered an address at 
bicentenary ceremony held in commemoration of t! 

death of Sir Christopher Wren on ro February. 

Mr. Greenley said: “* The thirty-eighth annual exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League is strengthened an: 
embellished by a comprehensive exhibit of the work « 
notable contemporaneous English architects, official! 
shown for the first time in this country through tl 
courtesy and interest of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the Pr: 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Architect 
seconded by the untiring efforts of our esteemed mem 
ber Mr. Alfred C. Bossom. 

“ This exhibition takes on further significance by th: 
fact that simultaneously in England and here in America 
we are offering to Sir Christopher Wren, perhaps the 
most notable of all English architects, the honours of 
bicentenary remembrance. His lofty expression of the 
value and importance of architecture may be summed 
up in his own words. ‘Architecture has its political use, 
public buildings being the ornament of a country. It 
establishes a nation, draws people and commerce, makes 
the people love their native country which passion is the 
original in all great actions of a commonwealth.’ 

** With his history you are all well acquainted. Born 
on 20 October 1632, his early education was acquired at 
Westminster School and afterwards at Oxford. Until he 
was thirty years old he displayed no distinct tendenc\ 
toward the Art of Architecture, confining himself to 
matters of science, to which he made valuable contribu- 
tion. After the Great Fire of London in 1666 he developed 
a comprehensive plan for the rebuilding of the City, 
which in point of design can be said to be some 200 
years in advance of his time. His masterpiece is un- 
questionably the Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul in 
London, originally begun upon the lines of Inigo Jones, 
of which great master he was the pupil. To show the 
prodigious quality of his work in his capacity of Surveyor- 
General of the King’s Works, a position he held for 
forty-nine years, reference should be made to the 
churches of London, of which he reconstructed over 
fifty on their medizval sites in the Renaissance manner, 
with special attention to St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside, 
St. Bride’s in Fleet Street and St. Martin’s on Ludgate 
Hill, whose towers and steeples are of surpassing beauty, 
Of equal importance are the new wing at Hampton Court 
Palace, Greenwich Hospital, Kensington Palace, Mar!- 
borough House, and the Library at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

‘‘ Perhaps one reason for his success can be attributed 
to the extremely able body of fellow-draughtsmen he 
gathered around him, a subject of unusual significance 
to the members of the League in the principle of its own 
composition. Such names as Strong, his master mason, 
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|-nnings, his master carpenter, Cibber and Grinling 
ibbons, his sculptors and carvers, and Jean Tijou, his 
in worker, and the craftsmen that worked under him. 

“The last five years of his life until his death in Feb- 

ary 1723 are somewhat clouded by the neglect he suf- 

red at the hands of his official patrons. Nevertheless 
has left us a memory as unperishable as the monu- 
ents he conceived and executed. 

“ The architecture of Christopher Wren in England 

presents the soul of a man of whom England should 
ver be proud. An architect, sprung from and nour- 
shed by herself and worthy to be placed in the first rank 
f men of genius of all time. 

‘* And so, with entire consciousness of the honour of 
‘epresenting you, the Architectural League of New 
York, in this memorial ceremony which we are conduct- 
ing here to-day, and which will be also performed at the 
ceremonial in the Cathedral of Saint Paul in London by 
his Excellency the American Ambassador, | place this 
tribute from the American architects of to-day at the 
feet of the great architect of yesterday whose name and 
whose work are an inspitation for all ages.” 


A SPANISH APPRECIATION OF WREN. 

The following is a translation of an article which 
appeared in the Madrid newspaper E/ Sol of 2 March :— 

In those continual celebrations of centenaries it would 
not be well to forget that quite recently has been cele- 
brated in London the bi-centenary of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Every Spaniard who has visited 
London must have noticed the immense dome towering 
over the buildings of the City, and the combination of 
light and dark offered by the walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
here blackened by the smoke of the town and there 
washed and whitened by the rain. Wren was the architect 
of St. Paul’s, which is one of the three great cathedrals of 
the world, the other two being St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
Cathedral of Seville. 

Sir Christopher Wren was a man of his time, that is to 
say, the time of the later English renaissance. He was one 
of the best Latin scholars in Europe, a great astronomer, 
a great mathematician, and one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, the association to which the progress of 
physical science is most indebted. He became the best 
architect of his time. [The writer here recapitulates 
some of the outstanding events in Wren’s career. ] 

A child of the renaissance, Christopher Wren lacked 
sympathy for Gothic art, which appeared to him too 
popular and primitive. His ideals were the higher 
thought, perfect workmanship and austere dignity. ‘These 
were also the ideals of his time, which did not bear any 
marks of lyrical effusion, but was conspicuous for having 
provided the basis for the future application of science to 
industry. What is certain is that the new cathedral of 
St. Paul, the one which Wren built, has nowadays more 
glorious memories than the older one, because it is the 
religious centre of the British Empire. 

(hat Wren was greatly in advance of his time may be 
When London was rebuilt 


l 


shown with only one remark. 


after the Great Fire, Wren wanted to give the principal 
streets a width of go feet, 60 feet to the next important 
streets, and 36 feet to the smaller ones. Nearly 100 years 
afterwards, when there was a competition of architects for 
the betterment of the streets of Paris, the maximum width 
of 36 feet was not surpassed. Unfortunately, the advice ot 
Wren was not followed, and this is the reason why there 
are at present so many and little dark streets in the City of 
London. 

One of the reasons for the celebration in London of the 
bi-centenary of the death of Wren with such solemnity is 
the necessity for considerably repairing St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The glorious building stands not very far from the 
river Thames, and its enormous weight and the softness 
of the ground combine to endanger the solidity of the 
building, if it be not repaired in time. An appeal is being 
now made to the public spirit in order to obtain the 
necessary resources to secure for a thousand years the 
principal of Wren’s works. He was a happy man, not 
only because he attained his goth year in life, but because 
he began to build the cathedral in 1675 and saw it finished 
in 1710, and yet he lived still thirteen years to enjoy him- 
self in the contemplation of his finished work. 


BICENTENARY CELEBRATION AT CARDIFF. 

In connection with the Wren celebrations at Cardiff, 
Mr. W. J. Purchon, M.A. [4.] (Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Civic Design in the Tech- 
nical College), delivered a Public Lecture at Cardiff on 
23 February dealing with the life and work of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Mr. Purchon also in the following 
week lectured before the Liverpool Society of Archi- 
tects, again choosing Wren for his subject. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS AND THE BICENTENARY. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has received the following cablegram from the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, dated 5 March: 

“* MELBOURNE. 

“VICTORIAN INSTITUTE ARCHITECTS TENDER HEARTY 
SUPPORT WREN COMMEMORATION.” 


« THE WREN MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
This book is now rapidly passing through the press, 


and the publishers hope to be able to send out the sub- 
scription copies shortly after Easter. 





Mr. Charles E. Keyser, who has been recently elected 
an Honorary Associate of the Institute, establishes in him- 
self an interesting link with the early history of the 
Institute. His grandfather, Edward Blore, was one of 
the petitioners for the Royal Charter granted by 
William IV in 1837. Mr. Keyser, in his youth, had the 
advantage of visiting with his grandfather many of the 
English cathedrals and churches, and has in his possession 
over fifty volumes of Edward Blore’s architectural sketches 
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Correspondence 
THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

S1r,—I notice that in your issue of the roth inst. you 
publish a letter from Mr. Blagrove commenting on my 
essay on the theory of architecture which appeared in 
the Jou RNAL for 24 February. As Mr. Blagrove observes 
that in his Opinion my essay contains points which 

‘ call for adverse notice,”’ and as he proceeds to make 
certain criticisms, I trust you will permit me briefly to 
reply. 

The clearest way of doing so will, I think, be to re- 
peat Mr. Blagrov e’s statements in italics and to append 
to each the answer I would make. 

** Having premised (IV) that all art consists of intuitions 
which have to be externalised in order that they may be 
appreciated by persons other than the artist, Mr. Budden 
proceeds to state (VII) that the sole function of art is to 
give pleasure. Here, it seems to me, he ignores the educa- 
tive purpose of art, its highest function being to elevate the 
souls of those who are brought under its influence.” 

In asserting that the purpose of art was to give plea- 
sure, I did not mean to deny or ignore its educative 
potentialities. Didactic or utilitarian merits are fre- 
quently possessed by works of art ; and in the satisfac- 
tion we derive from the greatest works there is a moral 
quality. But art, I claimed, has, as its first 
neither the teaching of any lesson, however elevating, 
nor the achievement of any practical ait It is pri- 


objec be 


marily created and primarily valued for the pleasure it 
gives. That was and is my position and it will, I hope, 
be Mr. Blagrove’s, too, after he has recalled to his mind 
what have been the 


se 


ting, literature and 
uplift ” and propaganda have been more 


results in pail 


drama, when 
important motives thanadirect and genuine artistic urge 

‘ Coming to the question how beauty can result from a 
work of art, our author lays it down (VIII) that this effect 
is achieved ‘ by establishing a 
the unity of the mental image and the unity of the extei 
nalised symbol.’ The artist has an intuition, and by the 
exercise of his art he externalises it, thus making it acces- 
stble to other pe ople , and when the 
ward manifestation corresponds accurately to the idea in 
the artist’s mind beauty is the result. ‘ Upon no other 
terms is beauty in art to be revealed,’ writes Mr. Budden.” 

The presupposition underlying this assumption is that 
all intuitions are beautiful. But is this invariably the 
case ? I fancy there are many persons who would not con- 
cede beauty, e.g., to all the music of Wagner or all the 
poetry of Browning.” 

Mr. Blagrove has misunderstood me. The presuppo- 
sition underlying my argument was not that all intuitions 
are beautiful. On the contrary, I stated myself that 
‘Intuitions of ugliness are a universal experience 
(V, p. 237), and that themes of a repulsive nature are not 


comple te harmony between 


externalisation or out- 
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uncommonly found to be the subjects of art (VIII, 
240). I endeavoured to demonstrate at some lengi: 
that the beauty revealed in a work of art is not the 1 
flection of a beauty already inherent in the intuitio 


but that it arises from “‘ a correspondence in unity b 
tween the thing apprehended and the thing executed 
(VIII, p. 240). That fact is stressed in the first of t! 
above extracts from my essay which Mr. Blagrove h 
himself quoted. There is no question of all intuitio 
being beautiful. 

‘In discussing the transmission of architectonic ideas 
(X/) Mr. Budden touches upon the use of style. H 
writes :* A more or less general agreement seems to ha: 
been reached that in the case of secular programmes 
development of the Renaissance or neo-Classic manners 
most fitting ; whilst for ecclesiastical subjects the Mi 
lieval or Byzantine conventions are appropriate.’ 

‘I suggest that whatever kind of eclecticism we ma 
succeed in evolving, it must possess the element of unity 
in short, we must have one style for all purposes > and !/ 
regret that this point was not emphasised . 

It appeared to me to be desirable to keep my thesis 
within some reasonable limitations both as to substanc: 
and length. I therefore contented myself with a bare 
statement of fact concerning current opinion on the 
question of style. Any other course seemed to involve 
a prolonged excursion into debatable questions, th« 
adequate which would destroy the 
balance of the essay. 

[ would, however, point out that a case can be made 
for the unresolved eclecticism that is characteristic of 
our period. It is possible that architects are to-day 
working in different manners—Medizval, Byzantine, 
Renaissance, and so on—because our civilisation is 
itself not a perfectly fused thing. The process of 
general cultural assimilation may not yet be complete, 
and, if that is so, it would be futile to try to force the 
pace in architecture alone and to impose universally an 
artificial hybrid style that bore no true relationship to 
the condition of the time. I would not here commit 
myself to the hypothesis that a single convention 1s 
inappropriate or impossible to-day, but I would sug- 
gest that the matter is one that cannot be determined 
with arbitrary brevity, and for that reason I did not 
attempt so to prejudge it. 

In conclusion, I would express my thanks to Mr. 
Blagrove for the favourable references to my essa\ 
which he is good enough to make.—Yours f: ithfully, 

Lronet B. Buppen [A.]. 
HOSPITAL PRESERVATION 
COMMITTEE. 

To the Editor, JOURN AL R.1B.A.. - 

Sir,—At a well-attended meeting of the above Com- 
mittee it was resolved by an overwhelming majority : 

‘ That, bearing in mind the fact that a considerable 
number of traders and others who constantly use the 
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rain street, although in many cases they may be indif- 
ferent to the claims of the Hospital as an ancient build- 
ing, view with alarm the proposed creation of a wide 
o en space in the centre of the town, which will, in 
their opinion, constitute a public danger and practically 
cut the main street into two portions and seriously 
interfere with the flow of pedestrian traffic : 

‘“ This Committee urges upon those who will oppose 
the Council’s Billin Parliament the necessity of empha- 
sising the serious practical disadvantages of the Coun- 
cil’s scheme from a Town Planning point of view and 
the superiority of the alternative plan.”’ 

The Committee fully recognise the necessity of 
widening the main street at an early date, and would 
draw attention to the fact that the alternative plan 
alluded to has received the approval of all the societies 
desirous of maintaining the Hospitai, including such 
high authorities as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Town Planning Institute ; and, 
although an attempt is now being made to repudiate it, 
by the Croydon Town Council. 

It is understood that the Bill will probably be de- 
bated in the House of Lords in the middle of April. 
Yours faithfully, JouN V. PELTON, 

Hon. Secretary. 


THE PRESERVATION FROM DECAY OF 
STONE ON BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,.— 

Sir,—In his Academy Lecture (reported p, 212 of 
the JoURNAL) Professor Laurie refers to the interesting 
results he is obtaining from his experiments with 
silicon ether as a stone preservative. ‘Those concerned 
with the preservation of stone may be interested to 
learn that the use of silicic ether for this purpose was 
suggested by D1. Hofmann, speaking at the Institute, 
some sixty years ago, Dr. Hofmann is reported in the 
R.L.B.A. Transactions 1860-61, page 179. His sugges- 
tion does not appear to have been followed up, and the 
possibilities of the material would seem to have been 
neglected till Dr. Laurie’s recent experiments. | 
understand that the latter was not aware of Dr. Hof- 
mann’s proposal for the use of silicic ether for this pur- 
pose, but arrived at it independently atter exhaustive 
and eliminating tests with other silicon compounds. 
Yours faithfully, J. H. CHAUNDLER [A.]. 


MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DEAR S:R,—I1 am glad to learn from Mr. Perks’s letter 
in current issue ef the JOURNAL, that the membership 
of my Society consists of a greater proportion of 
K.1.B.A. members than in many others. 

I am afraid, however, Mr. Perks consulted an old 
list in giving the membership as 60, of which number 
35 were also members of the R.I.B.A. 





ARCHITECTS 


IN INDIA 


Omitting 26 Students, the membership of my Society 
is 70, comprising the following members of the Insti- 
tute—23 Fellows, 22 Associates, and 14 Licentiates 
a total of 59, leaving a balance of 11 only who are not 
R.I.B.A. members.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. STENNER [A.], 
Hon. Secretary, Bristol Society of Architects. 


Architecture and Architects in India 

In connection with Mr. H. V. Lanchester’s paper, we 
print the following extracts from a petition, dated 2 Novem- 
ber 1921, from the Bombay Architectural Association to 
various authorities in Bombay : 

“The members of the Bombay Architectural Associa- 
tion have the honour to approach you in the hope that you 
will be willing to lend the weight of your authority and 
influence in a matter which is of very vital concern to the 
advancement of Indian architecture, a subject closely con- 
nected with the development and beautification of this city. 

“* At the present time almost all the modern buildings in 
Bombay are of a character which owes practically nothing 
to the indigenous architecture of the country. 

“ That an Eastern country rich in great building tradi- 
tions of its own, and inhabited by peoples so different in 
character, customs and language, should ever have turned 
for artistic inspiration to the styles of architecture of 
Greece and Italy, of France, England and Spain, is a cir- 
cumstance greatly to be deplored. That India should 
continue to do so is as illogical as, to our minds, it is 
undesirable. 

** We are persuaded that the general public will welcome 
a revival of their own national architecture once they realise 
that a building may possess much of the charm of the 
best examples of the indigenous styles of the country, and 
yet be planned as scientifically and carried out as econo- 
mically as in a style of foreign importation. 

“In certain localities in Bombay, European styles have 
already been adopted both in estates devoted to com- 
mercial and public buildings and in residential districts 
in the suburbs; while this fact may be regretted, we 
realise that the introduction of another style now would 
strike a discordant note. 

“We do ask, however, for your very earnest considera- 
tion as to whether, for new areas still to be developed or 
for old ones to be rebuilt, conditions may be so framed as, 
if not to enforce, at least to favour a rational style of archi- 
tecture the outcome of a thoughtful treatment of material, 
the logical consideration of climate and the esthetic 
expression of plan and purpose and in which the orna- 
ment, where ornament is desired, shall be based upon 

Indian rather than non-Indian traditional forms.” 

As a result of the petition, the Bombay Improvement 
Trust decided that on certain estates it should be made a 
condition on leasing the plots that the buildings to be 
erected shall be Indian in style of architecture, and a com- 
petition was organised by it to get ideas as to the lines on 
which this might be done. Over eighty designs were sub- 
mitted. Four designs were purchased by the Board in 
addition to the designs awarded prizes. All the prize- 
winners and authors of purchased designs were either past 
or present students of the Bombay School of Art. 
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The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 


After the Business Meeting on 5 March a discussion 
was held on Mr. Hurst Seager’s Paper on “‘ The Lighting 
ot Picture Galleries and Museums,”’ which was published 
in the JOURNAL 13 January, the President (Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A.) in the Chair. 


Previous to the discussion Mr. Hurst Seager gave a 


demonstration illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides prepared from his own photographs 

The experiments in the effect of the use of kaleido- 
scopic glass showed that, without any blinds, protection 


from the sun’s rays might be gained by means of perfect 
diffusion ;: he urged that instead of using coloured blinds to 
shut off thesun’s rays,it would be much betterto use opaque 
blinds to diminish the size of the area of gla In this 
way a pure daylight of varying intensities was obtained. 
The principle of the 'Top-Side-Lighted method was shown 
by diagrams, which indicated that the fundamental prin- 


ciple to be followed was that the picture wall must be the 
best lighted part of the room ind must rece its light from 
one source only, that the rooms could be of any form or 
size and of such architectural magnificence might be 
desired ; but whatever the design it would be improved 


followed 





by adopting the top-side-lighting method. 
a series of examples by which the value of the top-side light 
might be immediately seen, and this included 
illustrations as the small ante-room in Sir 
Museum and the gallery in the Grand Palais at Paris, where 
by accidental arrangement a most efficient top-side light 


such varied 
John Sozne’s 


{ 


had been secured. ‘The series of 
present side-lighted rooms might 
side-lighted ones. In this series was includ 
cation at the Louvre, which was illustrated in L’J/lustration 
of 10 December and favourably spoken of 
Parisian journals. present 
top-lighted rooms in which the skylights are in the slopes 
of the roof on each side of the room were adapted for 
converting into top-side-lighted ones by the use of opaque 
blinds, as stated in his paper. In the Wallace Collection 





rations showed how 
c Col ¢ ted into top- 


led the appli- 


the principal 


Ir. Seager pointed out that the 


the picture of ‘‘ The Shepherd ”’ taken when the room was 
a top-lighted gallery, as 
nearly freed from reflections 
verted by the use of the present trans] 


illustrated in his article, was very 


when th illery was con- 


blinds into a 





top-side-lighted one. A photograph of the room when 


converted into a top-side-lighted one showed that the effect 





of the room was improved by directing the light to one 
side of it: even though the sun was not shining it gave the 
effect of brilliancyv of light by the contrast gained. The 
lecturer stated that as there is perfect yntrol over the 
light in this manner, good lighting becomes quite inde- 
nendent of the direction of the axis of the gallery. Ina 
square room with the skvlights or lantern ghts all round, 
the source of light would be exposed, 1 one side 
only. 

Mr. Seager concluded by expressing the hope that it 
would be considered that his papers and the eriments 
of the National Physical Laboratory and those made by 
His Mayjesty’s Office of Works under Sir Frank Baines, 
the successful experiment at the Louvre and the tests made 
by Dr. Berlage, together with the demonstration, had 
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proved that the remedy for getting rid of the harmful (c- 
flections lay in the hands of the directors of pul 
galleries and proprietors of private galleries. 

The President complimented Mr. Seager upon | 
photographic display and commentary. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F-.], in proposing a vote « 
thanks, said : May I, as a great lover of pictures, mov: 
very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Seager for the very in- 
teresting lecture he has given us to-night ? You will agi 
with me that the lighting of picture galleries is a very i1 
portant matter, not only, and not principally, to architect 
but to the general public. What can be more disappointing 
and vexatious than on going into a public picture gall« 
to find that the painting is not so much a picture as a refle: 
tion of yourself ? I have arrived at the conclusion t!} 
the top-side lighting is unquestionably the best for th« 
display of the beauties of the pictures. Mr. Seager will 
agree with me that it is not only the top-side lightin; 
but it is also a matter of the angle at which the top-sid 
light is pitched. 

Let us consider two important public galleries in Lor 
don—the ‘Tate Gallery and the National Gallery. If v 
go into the Tate Gallery, you will find that it is admirabl 
lighted, sometimes far too much lighted, but you will b« 
brought to realise that the lighting is fatal so far as seeing 
the pictures in a proper manner is concerned on account ot 
the reflections. In practically every picture in that gallery 
to-day you see a second picture, that of your own form. 
Go into the Sculpture Gallery ; it is beautifully lighted 
but pictures should not have been put in the same gallery 
because it is not suitable for them. 

Now as to the National Gallery. With all our wealth, 
our science and our art, we have not a gallery there where 
we can properly see the pictures. Mr. Seager has told us 
how reflections can be modified, and I hope the Govern- 
ment, or Lord Leverhulme, or someone else, will devot 
some of their money to employing a master in the art of 
lighting picture galleries. 

Mr. Seager has referred to the exhibition of the Salo 
sculpture in the Grand Palais at Paris. Some years before 
the war I was there, and I have never seen a more beauti- 
fully lighted gallery. It is only a Frenchman who 
knows properly how the curves should be treated. At 
Potsdam there is a Museum of Sculpture, and there 
are statues of past Emperors and Empresses of Germany. 
There is a recumbent figure of the Empress Augusta. 
There is light from a blue glass on it, and its effect on 
the face of the Empress is marvellous. 

Mention has been made of so colouring the walls of 
picture galleries that they do not interfere with illustra- 
3ut what about the colouring of the walls of the« 
National Gallery ? When I go there I hardly know 
whether I am going into Sanderson’s or Lyons’s to choose 
coloured papers. You will see all coloured papers on the 
walls of the National Gallery. When they were first put up 
[ thought they were experiments. 

I feel much obliged for this excellent paper, and I hop« 
Mr. Seager will be employed to put our picture galleries 
right. 


tions. 

















DISCUSSION 


Sir CHARLES HOLMES (Director of the National 
Galery): I think I shall be stating a mere commonplace 
if] «xpress our gratitude to Mr. Seager for his interesting 
and | think I may say illuminating paper on this difficult 
subiect. ‘The National Gallery, in this connection, has, 
rig): tly, I think, been used as a whipping-post ; but I have 
to remind the audience that the problem there, in many 
cascs, is one of extraordinary difficulty. In the first place, 
mo.t of Mr. Seager’s illustrations are those of modern 
pictures, in which the tones are comparatively light. In 
such cases the problems of reflections are very easily 
solved, because reflections are practically non-existent. 
Bur when you have old pictures, which are very dark in- 
deed, and which have to be exhibited in London, with its 
climate so dangerous for the surfaces of pictures that they 
have to be glazed, the problem becomes a difficult one. 
When once you put glass over a very dark picture, you 
produce something very like a dark mirror, and no system 
of lighting, except that which Mr. Seager has called ‘‘ top- 
side lighting,’ in an enclosed chamber with practically 
black walls all round, will eliminate reflection. You have 
got, in fact, a condition which is incompatible with what 
we may term the ordinary amenities of the picture gallery. 
If the nation possessed only 50, or 100, or 150 pictures, it 
would be possible to show each of them in a separate place 
as an isolated example of art ; but it is difficult to imagine 
any gallery covering the area which would be available in a 
place like London, where ground values are enormous, 
that would accommodate so large a collection as ours if it 
had to be strung out into long top-side-lighted corridors. 
I do not raise this point in any contentious spirit, but 
merely because it is one of those things which occur to the 
mind directly a subject of this kind is mentioned. Secondly, 
when you get your pictures into long corridors, or corri- 
dors divided up into bays, you lose what is, to me, one of 
the most valuable things in connection with pictures, that 
sense of historical continuity which we all derive from 
seeing pictures in a big gallery, grouped according to 
schools or historical periods. If you go into any of the 
rooms of our despised National Gallery, you will find, 
even there, to a certain extent, that an effort has been made 
to preserve the rudiments of historical congruity. If you 
look round the Florentine or the Venetian Rooms, you get 
an impression of the art of one period and of one country. 
But if you were to exhibit those pictures under perfect illu- 
minating conditions they might become isolated museum 
specimens, and what you would gain in perfection you 
would lose, I think, in the impression of continuous civili- 
sation, which is one of the greatest messages art has for us. 
I know that if we could combine both ideas that would be 
the perfect thing. The simple plan is sometimes suggested 
of putting a dark screen right down the middle of the gal- 
lery, which would get rid of three-fourths of the reflec- 
tions. I have often thought of that. But most of us would 
feel, if we were sufficiently sensitive to value the best 
points of pictures, that there was a certain incongruity in 
spoiling the effect of the rooms in this way. I made 
sketches of screens years ago, and thought them over care- 
fully, and suggested them in one or two quarters. Yet, in 
the long run, we thought it better to preserve the ameni- 
ties of the Gallery, even at the risk of certain imperfec- 
tions of vision 


The National Gallery is frequently criticised on account 
of reflections. I have to remind you that I did not build it. 
Almost every room is about 20 feet too high, and that is 
the chief cause of all these troubles of reflection. When you 
once get any system of lighting which is 40 feet above your 
head, all the rays fuse into top-lighting. Therefore, many 
of our galleries are, from that point of view of lighting, 
impossible, and without pulling down half the building 
you could not remedy the defect. When some of the 
galleries were being re-roofed, I tried to persuade the 
Government to build lower because of the lighting, but I 
have to remind Mr. Woodward and Mr. Seager that there 
are limits to the sums which even a Government can spend 
on architecture. ‘Therefore my suggestion was refused. 
They could not afford to knock off some 20 feet of the 
building, and build the rooms lower so that we could get a 
Pecent light without so much diffused light. I am certain 
that anyone erecting a new gallery could build one very 
much better in many ways than the National Gallery for 
the exhibition of pictures ; but I think that several of the 
rooms in the Tate Gallery which have been severely criti- 
cised are really well lighted. Perhaps that is because we 
always imagine anything to be better than the things we 
see about us every day. 

I do heartily second the vote of thanks to Mr. Seager for 
his paper. 

SirRICHARD PAGET, Bart.(Hon. Associate): Ishould 
like to add one work of thanks to Mr. Seager for his paper, 
and for showing two slides for me to illustrate the remarks 
I wish to make. The method which Mr. Seager has so 
admirably described, top-side lighting, can be got without 
any architectural devices at all, namely, by hanging a tent, 
as it were, down the centre of the building. In the case of 
the room in which we are to-night, you can imagine a pole 
along the centre with a curtain hanging over it like a tent ; 
such an arrangement would have the effect of Mr. 
Seager’s covering as you get in the Ryks Museum, and 
the effect of the central screen which the Director of the 
National Gallery has described, by means of a curtain 
hanging down the centre of the room. It seems to me that 
those very simple expedients might be tried, so that their 
effect could be judged. I have no doubt you could get 
almost perfect illumination of pictures by that very simple 
device, for although the illumination of the pictures would 
not be good if the skyline were high, yet by placing the 
spectators in as much darkness as you like, you could 
ensure for them an almost perfect view of the pictures, 
without any further alteration in the actual method of 
illumination. The second black slide, which I do not 
think had its purpose made quite clear to you, was an 
attempt to show that with ordinary side lighting you 
could get the same effects as from top lighting, namely, by 
having inclined reflectors, of the ordinary corrugated 
variety, Which would shield the spectators from the light, 
and throw the light which came from the window against 
the outer walls. It really amplifies the methods which Mr. 
Seager has illustrated to-night. 

The Rt. Hon. the EARL. OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES (Hon. Fellow): I cannot help think- 
ing that a long dependent black curtain down the 
centre of the great Venetian Room of the National 
Gallery would destroy the magnificent dignity and 
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one’s power of vision of the pictures by 


but is he not pessimistic in 


1 
fact, halve the size of the room, would destroy what- 
the three speeches we have heard, except that of Sit 

id \ It Ne 
with the very greatest interest and instruction. I am no 
refraction and diffusion ; and, knowing my shortcomings 

tk I only ap- 
the galleries in every town he visits, and I feel that Mr. 
of lighting in a way that had never occurred to me before. 
only by means of photographs, taken with the aid of large 
Mr. Seager is a little more influenced by the climate of 
the sole consideration in a picture gallery ; you have to 
pictures. I do not like a central gallery with a series of 
by remaining in the comparative darkness in the centre 


unity of the room, and it would prevent the visitor 
from seeing from one side to the other It would, in 
ever architectural merit it possesses, and would reduce 
by 50 per cent. In 
j 
Charles Holmes, there seems to have been an undue 
atmosphere of pessimism. I have read \ seager’s paper 
scientist, and I do not pretend to understand the theories 
as to re-entrant beams of light and the laws governing 
in that respect, when I came to that part of his paper | 
skipped it, and when we had his diagrams showing the 
angles on the screen, I looked the other way. 
proach the subject from the point of view of one who uses 
Seager has impressed upon my mind the vital importance 
In a picture gallery you do not want your principal light 
on the floor ; saying that it is 
black cloths to shut off reflections, that the beauty of the 
pictures in the National Gallery can be realised ? I think 
London than by the reflections caused by the glass on the 
pictures of the National Gallery. I do not think light is 
think of the surroundings, the sequence, the dignity of the 
room, which should be in scale with the dignity of the 
cavities or “‘ peep-holes ” opening off on either side of it. 
The spectator will not conform to theory or requirement 
passage ; he will walk into the cavity or the side room, and 


the old problem will reproduce itself, and his own portrait 
will appear in the face of the picture if it happens to be 
glazed. In the new building of the Hague Museum, the 
galleries seem to be small ones, they will, therefore, only 
be suited to the small Dutch cabinet pictures. You cannot 
put a great group of Rembrandt in such small rooms ; 
there would be no space for it. There are many Dutch 
cabinet pictures no bigger than those which are around 
this room to-night, and the spectator ll range himself 
about twice the height of the picture from the picture ; 
and, however you may try to tempt him to keep out of the 
way of the picture, he will not do it ; h ll go up to the 


picture, and have his image reflected in Moreover, in 
this country, one cannot avoid the dull, tiresome, depart- 
mental watching and control. If, in the National Gallery 
there were a series of small rooms, like the rooms of the 
great Rubens Gallery in the Louvre, the cost of adminis- 
tration would be doubled. Every policeman costs—what 


watch these 


7 


is it, {200 a vear ?—and in Lonc 


things. Although we are the least mis us race in the 


world, yet, owing to the area and population of out 
metropolis, we have the largest nu actual mis- 
chievous people of any capital. And that is why pictures 
have to be glazed. It is not that our cit) the dirtiest 

except Petrograd. ‘There have been as many as twenty 
injuries in a single day to glass on pictures in the National 
Gallery. And glass is a great protection picture. If 
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there is a madman or evil-disposed person who wisl:.'s to 
smash a picture, he has first to break through strong : lags, 
and in doing so he betrays himself. Without that pr. tec- 
tion, a man could do half a million pounds’ wo: of 
damage in an afternoon. ‘Therefore we must take it as 
axiomatic that the glass is a double protection—ag inst 
dirt and against damage ; and therefore it is essentia 

How much light is wanted? In Mr. Hurst Seaver’s 
paper there is a reproduction of a picture of the - reat 
room of the British School in the National Gallery, a nost 
suitable room, the author says, for converting into a ‘op- 
side-lighted gallery, with the Vandyke now obliterat: d as 
a grand ending to the central arched corridor ; it is much 
over-lighted. But it is a question of degree, and a question 
of sight, perhaps also a question of taste. I do not think 
it is over-lighted ; it is a satisfaction to me to go thiecre, 
Everything I see in that room leaves the impression 01 my 
mind of being adequately lighted, and no more ; and for 
five or six months in the year, if the scale of lighting there 
were reduced, I should say the room had been ruined. 
I would rather have a room over-lighted during the 
summer months than under-lighted during the autumn 
and the winter. The result is, that we have got to cater for 
the average weather of Britain, and for the average smoke- 
content of the London atmosphere. In my opinion, no 
room in the National Gallery is over-lighted ; some are 
very seriously under-lighted. 

Then about the glazing and the causation of these re- 
flections. Here is the picture of the great Cima da Coneg- 
liano, ‘‘ The Incredulity of St. Thomas,” and here is the 
reproduced Shepherd Piping to the Shepherdess, from the 
Wallace Collection. I do not think we ought to assume 
that the spectator or the student of pictures is immobile, 
like the photographer. I go to the National Gallery con- 
stantly, and I never see the things which have been repro- 
duced for us on the screen. I look at the picture as a human 
being ; the camera looks at it or portrays it like a machine. 
I do not see those shadows ; I do not see myself. I never 
go there to look for myself, and in consequence I never see 
myself, If by chance there is a particular reflection, then 
by moving a few inches sub-consciously I get rid of that 
reflection. I think that many of the views of pictures which 
have been shown this evening are misleading, except to 
those who are determined to see how much can be re- 
flected in a piece of plate glass, and who are determined at 
all costs not to avoid that reflection. 

I have learned a great deal this evening, and I am 
anxious to learn a good deal more. Mr. Seager, 1n his 
paper, promises that he has further information which he 
hopes to summarise, and ultimately to publish. I hope 
he will pursue the subject, which is interesting to every- 
body, not merely in this country, but to art-lovers all over 
the world. I hope he will be able to devise the ideal com- 
bination of fine, dignified galleries together with a 
thoroughly scientific and adequate manner of explaining 
their exhibits. 

Mr. A. DUNBAR SMITH [F.]: I would like to join 
with the others in thanking Mr. Seager for his paper. He 
has followed out these researches with the greatest indus- 
try, and, I think, has arrived at very interesting results 
The illustrations he has given us to-night are, in my view 
of extraordinary interest. 
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ike most of the speakers, I confess to a little prejudice 
ay inst the scheme he first put forward. ‘To me, a succes- 
sin of cabinet rooms or alcoves is not at all an inspiring 
w.v of exhibiting a national collection. I have felt that 
yc -v much in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, in the Louvre, 
Stockholm, and elsewhere. It becomes a peep-show 
ctly to the general public if they are to walk through a 
ong succession of rooms ; they go into one room and look 
round, then go to the next and look round, and so on 
through the series. But on entering a big picture gallery, 
the matter is different ; first of all you enjoy the general 
efiect, then glimpses of certain pictures from a distance, 
and you want to see more of them, and you go back and 
have a closer look. This is not, however, primarily a ques- 
tion for architects ; we must do whatever the directors 
and the governors of the museums want. But, speaking as 
the man in the street, that is how it strikes me. 


il 
j 
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‘The part of the lecture dealing with the improvement 
in lighting due to the use of opaque blinds is very interest- 
ing, and it might be tried. But that again is a question for 
the directors. I think Sir Charles Holmes’s suggestion of a 
curtain down the centre of the room will not get rid of all 
reflection ; he would also have to provide black overalls for 
ladies wearing light dresses, and dark skull-caps for those 
having shiny pates, otherwise there will still be reflected 
images spoiling the effect of the pictures. 

| hope Mr. Seager will continue these researches. We 
architects especially are very much indebted to him. We 
had become a little despondent on this subject of reflec- 

ions in pictures, and disposed to look upon them as inevit- 

able. He has thrown fresh light on the subject, and we 
shall start anew and see whether we cannot in some way 

not necessarily quite in his way—do better in getting 
rid of reflections than we have succeeded in doing hitherto. 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON [F.] : I feel grateful personally to 
Mr. Seager, because he has been repeatedly to the Sir John 
Soane Museum and has spent much time there in studying 
this question, and he has thus been able to realise, more 
than most people, what an extraordinary knowledge of 
internal lighting effects Sir John Soane must have had. We 
shall miss the point of this discussion if we do not realise 
the mischief which has been done in the immediate past 
by the attempt to enforce any one system. The trouble 
began with the Sheepshanks Gallery at South Kensing- 
ton. Up tll that time the system of lighting of galleries 
was developing along better lines than it has done since 
that gallery was built. The older system may be described 
as monitor lighting ; there were vertical lights and a flat 
ceiling, which acted as a reflector, and the lantern usually 
occupied the centre of the room, leaving some flat ceiling 
on either side. In the case of the Hogarth Room, however, 
Which Sir John Soane built as a picture gallery in 1824, the 
upright glazing is practically continuous with the plane of 
the wall. The Hogarths are dark pictures, and they are 
now glazed, so that Mr. Seager could exhibit a photograph 
wing reflections, but, as lord Crawford has pointed 


S 


out, that was the fault of the camera. Considering the 
darkness of the pictures, and the fact that they are glazed, 
it is extraordinary how free in this case they are from re- 


flections. You can, of course, select a point of view and 
take a photograph which shows reflections, but that 
dees not mean that when you are in the room looking 


at the pictures you will always see the reflections he 
has recorded. In his specially selected instance, the 
small ante-room, the picture which he has_photo- 
graphed is an Oriental scene, with a very light back- 
ground, but even there the other day I noticed a reflection, 
showing that it all depends on a particular station point. 
I am glad it has fallen to Lord Crawford to bring us as 
architects back to the main point, that, after all, great pic- 
tures are to be housed in an architectural fashion, realising 
that a great gallery is a place of recreation and resort, and 
should have the character of a combination of architecture 
and pictures. Above all, we do not want to see pictures 
with any kind of trick lighting. I have visited the museum 
mentioned in Holland, and felt that the effect bordered on 
such trick lighting. Where you have such highly lighted 
bays with a dark centre passage, it must produce an effect of 
this kind. Moreover, the old pictures were never painted 
for positions and lighting of that character. Most people 
applaud the modern arrangement of the Octagon Room in 
the National Gallery, where the great altar pieces are now 
placed so that they appear more after the manner of the 
positions for which they were painted. They look magnifi- 
cent; it is the best arrangement we have had for a long 
time. The older part of the National Gallery has been 
injured by the abolition of the monitor lighting, which was 
the traditional system. And in the Edward Barry portion 
the removal of the inner glazed ceiling is a doubtful im- 
provement ; the great gallery has certainly lost in general 
effect. The Fitzwilliam Museum I have not seen for many 
years, but I fancy Mr. Seager has been rather too unfavour- 
able to it, because it is the work of Basevi, who was a 
pupil in Sir John Soane’s office at the time when the 
Dulwich Gallery was built. It is a more elaborate version 
of the economical building at Dulwich, but he may have 
been influenced by the very lofty gallery at Munich by 
Klenze in the direction of departing too far from his old 
master’s proportions, 

The highly polished floors now common at all the pic- 
ture galleries are another cause of reflections unfavourable 
to the pictures. In conclusion, we ought not to adopt any 
particular system of lighting, but by observation of the old 
galleries pick up the traditional way in which they were 
developed, and not tie ourselves down to some new system 
as the last word of science which may hereafter turn out to 
be as disastrous as the Sheepshanks is now seen to have 
been since its introduction. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: I would like to endorse 
what Mr. Bolton said about the extraordinary skill shown 
by Sir John Soane in this matter of lighting. There are 
two or three buildings which linger in my mind as being 
most pleasantly lighted. One is the Dulwich Picture Gal- 
lery. I have not seen it since it was altered and the sky- 
lights inserted, but it had vertical lights in a lantern 
arrangement in the middle of the room, and it was one of 
the most pleasantly lighted places I have been in. I can 
not think it has been improved by having sky-lights in- 
serted. Another instance of fine lighting is the great halls 
in the Bank of England, also by Sir John Soane. The 
rooms in the Bank are great square rooms with domical 
ceilings, and in practically all cases there is a lantern light, 
with vertical glazed sides, and a plaster ceiling at the top. 
The light is so well diffused that it is almost like being in 
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the open air. And one knows very well the wonderful in- 
genuity with which the rooms in the Soane 
Jighted. A similar, but not quite parallel 
of the churches in the City of | \ll Hallows, in 
London Wall, built by Dance. It lighted by a lan- 
tern, but by a series of lunettes at the top of the wall ; 
there are lunettes along the vault from end to end on both 
sides, and no lighting below. You ar 
quate light, while hardly conscious of wher« 


Iuseum are 
ase is that of one 








ious of ade- 
t comes from. 





Another case of vertical lighting in the middle of a dome 
was a church which used to stand in the City of London 
but has now been destroyed ; it was built by Jesse Gib- 
son ; the Church of St. Peter le Poer, in Broad Street. It 
was a circular building, with semicircular apse at one end, 
an umbrella-shaped dome, and a large lanternin the middle 
of the dome, with vertical sides, and glazed all round. That 


was a perfectly lighted interior, and I think a great deal 
more ought to be done in the lighting of picture galleries 


by the use of lantern lights, not top-lights, but lanterns 
with light coming in at the side, with verti 
opposed to definite sky-lights. 

I join in thanking Mr. Seager very much for one of the 
most interesting papers we have heard discussed here. He 
has studied the subject to some purpose, 
said has been very much to the point 

The PRESIDENT : I would say a word of additional 
thanks personally to Mr. Seager for this most 
paper. I feel rather a proud man in one of my capacities 
to-night, that of a trustee of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
We seem to be the only people who have got off with 
commendation. But that is not 
but to Sir John himself, as Mr. Bolton pointed out. Most 
of us will have great sympathy with what Lord Crawford 
said to us about the possibility, in most galleries, of avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of reflections, either by 
not noticing them, or by so dodging 
visibility becomes possible. 


al windows, as 


and all he has 


interesting 


due to any merit in us 


steadfastly 
r one’s position that 
Mr. Hurst Seager has been 
called a pessimist to-night, but in another sense he has 
shown himself an optimist, because he has shown us how 
the most obstinate cases can be dealt with by the most 
simple means. 


Mr. HURST SEAGER, in reply: Thank you, Mr. 
President, and those who proposed and seconded the vote 
of thanks. 

I confess to a feeling of despondency, because it seemed 
to me all my work in preparing these notes and bringing 
these illustrations before you has not fallen on good 
ground ; the seed will not grow, I am afraid, on the soil 
which has been revealed to us this evening. I had hoped 
the paper would have been sufficiently convincing to have 
done away with the thought of having black cloths and 
other expedients which I had shown wert te unneces- 
Sary. None ot those who have sp ker f ear to have 
realised the full significance of the ( pedient of 
putting in the opaque blinds Sir Ci} | Holmes said 
they had not got the money. For this th ild want 
very trifling amount. In some Ist t could be 
carried out by a coat of paint on tl pre nt ds even 
these—some of which are ill-fitting and e sun in at 
the sides—would bring immet mprove! used to 
convert the top-lighted galleri nt Lop- Lighted 


ones as suggested. 
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I had not thought it worth while to stress the point t 
the reflections in our galleries are overwhelming. | 
common knowledge among the whole of those who \ 
them, and I was surprised to hear Lord Crawford say 
did not see them. The Architectural Review said, w} 
Room 25 at the National Gallery was opened, “‘ We do: 
agree with our correspondents that it is absolutely imp: 
sible to see the pictures ; but reflections do exist to a mi 
annoying extent.’’ I think that is the opinion held by 
who visit picture galleries in every part of the world. 
hope the directorates of the galleries will give this ve 
simple remedy an immediate trial. What they have do 
at the Louvre by converting two of the side-lighted roo 
into Top-Side-Lighted ones could be repeated here. 
Hampton Court all the pictures could be beautifully seen | 
adopting the simple expedient made use of at the Louy 

I hope you will do me the justice of re-reading my pap 
for you will find in it complete answers to the criticis1 
offered to-night. You have been asked to learn by obs¢ 
vation. What was the result of the Boston Commissio1 
world-wide tour of observation ? Mr. Brewer told us t] 
result was absolute failure. It is only observation wit 
a full knowledge of the scientific laws and their applicatior 
that will lead us to the realisation of the ideal the writers ot 
old placed before us. 





Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I., Licentiate, has sent the 
following contribution to the discussion :— 

Viewed in the light of the advances which have bee: 
made in our knowledge of natural illumination during 
recent years, this Paper would appear to be one of the 
most valuable, as it is certainly one of the most arresting! 
interesting, contributions on the subject which have been 
made for a considerable time. 

But the author scarcely does himself justice in stressing 
the point that these questions must be determined by 
** scientific methods.’ Scientific methods can only he!p 
us to apply our knowledge—they will not do our thinking 
for us. A doctor can apply his medical knowledge and 
experience with greater accuracy and confidence by the 
aid of a clinical thermometer. The instrument per s 
will neither make his diagnosis nor deduce his conclusions. 

As our knowledge of daylight, like our knowledge of so 
many other everyday matters, is surprisingly thin, and as 
much of what we believe we know about it proves not 
infrequently to be inaccurate, I would venture to suggest 
that there is probably more to be gained in this subject 
along the lines of intelligent and careful observation than 
by endeavouring to make our observations square with the 
laws of optics, many of which refer to point sources and 
to defined beams of artificial light, and have only a limited 
application to the somewhat elusive problems of daylight 
illumination. 

It is the author’s power of accurate and intelligent 
observation which makes his work so valuable. His efforts 
to show that certain optical laws agree with and prove his 
results are apt to raise unnecessary and undesirable 
doubts as to the accuracy of his views. 

For example, in the 1912 Paper to which he refers, he 
deduces, quite correctly, from photographic results that 
illumination drops off far more rapidly than is usuall) 
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s.pposed as distance from a window increases, and he 
ibutes this to the operation of the well-known law of 
ij. erse squares. But the law of inverse squares only 
a plies to point sources of light, the drop being actually 
die to loss of visible sky. Except for the contribution 
nade to total light by light diffusely reflected from walls 
d ceiling, and except for the fact that different parts of 
sky have different illuminating values according to 
eir angle of elevation, the light at any point is pro- 
rtional to the sky area which can shed light upon that 
int. This visible sky does certainly happen to vary 
ersely with the square of the distance from the window ; 
it the introduction of the law of inverse squares is apt 
to confuse the real issues and to discredit unnecessarily a 
piece of accurate and useful observation. 

\gain, on page 137 a diagram is shown which indicates 
the different lighting on a picture at different heights by 
transverse dimensions across beams of light bounded by 
lines joining the top and bottom of the picture to the top 
and bottom of the window. ‘The beams happen to be 
parallel because the picture and the window are shown 
the same size. It would appear to have been preferable 
merely to have noted that the illumination does drop off 
in the lower positions. It does so chiefly because the 
light by which the picture is seen in a horizontal direction 
depends upon the light which it reflects horizontally, 
which decreases as the angle of incidence of the light 
becomes steeper in the lower positions. 

It also drops off because in the lower positions the 
window can see less sky, which would more accurately be 
measured by joining the bottom of the picture to the top 
of the window and vice versa. 


The author records on page 133 a difference of about 
150 to 1 in favour of the lighting of galleries in Rome and 
London as compared with a side-lit room in a gallery at 
Brussels. But isolated measurements of the light in 
interiors are of no value as criteria unless they are related 
to measurements of the outside light taken simultane- 
ously. Days which appear to be similarly and uniformly 
dull can vary by hundreds per cent. between dawn and 
dusk and between summer and winter. 

[ would venture to question whether reflections are the 
sole or even an important cause of museum headache, 
which can be acquired quite easily at the Building Exhibi- 
tion, for example. It would appear to be due mainly to 
want of ventilation accentuated by eye strain. The latter 
is often caused by endeavouring to view the details of 
dark-coloured objects in the presence of some bright 
source of light, like visible sky, which need not necessarily 
be in the direct line of vision. So long as the eye is 
conscious of the presence of the bright source of light the 
iris tends to close, rendering clear definition difficult. 

On page 127 the author gives as a fixed rule that the 
maximum length of a bay should be twice one dimension 
(presumably the height) of the picture exhibited, and 
[Lord Crawford mentioned a similar distance as being that 
from which pictures were commonly viewed. 

It would be interesting to know whether this has any 
relation to the perspective of the picture. The late 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, during the last con- 
versation which I had with him, mentioned that he was 
then engaged upon a new inquiry, viz., the correct dis- 
tances at which pictures should be viewed to obtain their 


full beauty. ‘This would seem to be a matter not without 
importance in gallery design, and its discussion by one 
who was at once a scientist, an artist of no mean repute, 
and a great lover of pictures would have been of out- 
standing interest. 

Recently I had occasion to superimpose, on a per- 
spective view, lines of celestial latitude and longitude. 
Viewed from ordinary distances they appeared to be 
ridiculously distorted, but when the eye was placed at a 
distance from the paper equal to the distance between the 
viewpoint and the picture plane of the perspective they 
immediately assumed a perfectly natural appearance. _ 

It would be interesting to know whether any attempt 
has been made to light picture galleries artificially 
(especially those containing Italian pictures) with any of 
the new forms of daylight lamps. , 

Some of these have now reached such a standard of 
excellence that it is possible to view at leisure effects 
which in this country at least can only be obtained at rare 
intervals, when the atmospheric conditions are unusually 
perfect. : 

It is to be hoped that the author will not be discouraged 
from continuing his valuable work by the fact that his 
Paper elicited some pointed criticisms. Every reform hes 
probably been praised with faint damns at some period of 
its life. 





The following letter has been received from Mr. Edward 
M. Gibbs [F.] :— 

15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield, 
3 March 1923. 

Dear Sir,—I regret that I cannot attend the meeting on 
Monday to join in the discussion. 

As the designer of the Mappin Art Gallery, which was 
erected in collaboration with my late partner, Thomas 
James Flockton, deceased, may I ask you to submit my 
views on the subject of lighting to the meeting ? j 

In the gallery as originally designed there were to be no 
ceiling lights, but the light was to have been somewha 
similar to what Mr. Seager describes as top-side-lighted, 
and there were also to be a series of bays and recesses on 
each side of a shaded central hall, somewhat similar to 
Ryks Museum, which was then in course of erection, but 
unknown to me. The gallery as erected has level skylights 
at the sides, the bays or recesses have been omitted, but 
the shaded central hall retained, which has since been 
mutilated by putting in central and end lights. The pic- 
tures in the gallery are the same and hung much in the 
same positions as when the gallery was opened to the 
public, at which time they were unglazed and it was then 
agreed that there were no reflections to be seen on the pictures. 

The pictures are now glazed, with few exceptions. I find 
all the glazed pictures have now serious reflections on 
them, and that one large picture which is unglazed remains 
free from reflection of any kind. From careful examination 
of the reflections I find that they are mostly from the glazed 
pictures on the opposite side of the gallery, and also from the 
ceiling and end lights which mutilate the Central Hall. I 
find also that there are no reflections from the level ceiling 
lights close to the walls, which is contra to Mr. Seager’s 
suggestions. 

My conclusion is that to avoid reflections in this gallery 
the vlazing must be removed, and that it is desirable that 
the shaded mutilated central hall be restored. 
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Obituary 


LORD PLYMOUTH [Honorary Fellow]. 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 

The art of the country has suffered a serious loss 
through the death of Lord Plymouth, one of the most 
sincere friends and enlightened supporters of the arts that 
this country has possessed for many years. He belonged 
to a class of people now, unhappily, rare, men of educa- 
tion and great social position, familiar from their youth 
with beautiful things, and possessing an inherited in- 
stinct of refinement, who are, in fact, one of our few 
remaining barriers against the onslaughts of the Philistine. 

Lord Plymouth was born in 1857, succeeding to the 
title of Lord Windsor when only twelve, and becoming 
Earl of Plymouth in 1905. He was educated at Eton 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, and from early 
manhood took that keen interest in the arts which 
throughout his life remained the sphere of intellectual 
activity to which he was most attached, and in which he 
was most at home. I doubt if he cared greatly for poli- 
tics; their atmosphere of strife and intrigue was dis- 
tasteful to a man of his quiet, gentle temperament. He 
was not a ready speaker and his manner was rather hesi- 
tating and uncertain, but of his wide knowledge and 
real sympathy with the arts there could be no question, 
and his sound judgment was recognised by everyone 
concerned with large questions affecting the arts. For 
a short time, 1902-5, he was an admirable First Com- 
missioner of Works. When there was a great risk of the 
Crystal Palace and its grounds being sold to the specu- 
lative builder, Lord Plymouth, who had already sub- 
scribed £5,000 to the fund, came forward and made 
himself personally responsible for the very large sum of 
£260,000 to ensure its preservation. 

If the cause was a good one Lord Plymouth was 
always ready to help in every way he could, and his 
advice, if perhaps sometimes a little over-cautious, was 
based on such wide knowledge and experience, and was 
so completely disinterested, that it compelled the closest 
consideration. I often met him on these committees, 
and he was always the same. Modest and unassuming, 
diffident in manner, yet wise and careful, he gave one 
the impression of weighing all sides of the case and then 
giving the best advice that it was in him to give. He was 
an honoured member of our Institute and often at- 
tended its meetings. It is sad to think that on the Mon- 
day, at a meeting in connection with the preservation 
of the City churches, Lord Plymouth, in answer to con- 
gratulations on the improvement in his health, said it 
was good to feel better after his long illness ; and on 
the Wednesday he was dead. In the notice of his life in 
the Times of 8 March the writer said that in South 
Wales, vrhere a large part of the family estate is situ- 
ated, Lord Plymouth was known as “ ‘The Good Earl.” 
I cannot imagine a happier epitaph. 
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THE LATE SIR J. J. SHANNON, R.A. [Honors y 
Associate}. 

Many members of the Institute will have learnt w +h 
great regret of the death of Sir James Shannon, w::o 
died unexpectedly on 6 March. His portraits of +ir 
William Emerson and Sir Reginald Blomfield are t\.0 
of the most notable works in the gallery of fine portra ts 
of Past Presidents which decorate the walls of the 
Institute. 

Sir James was born in 1862 at Auburn, in the State of 
New York, and came to England when he was sixte: 
For three years he worked at South Kensington, and 
his second year won a gold medal for a painting of the 
figure. At nineteen he received his first commissio: 
which was hung at the Royal Academy. ‘‘ Thoug 
success came to him with unusual quickness,” accord- 
ing to the Times, “‘ it cannot be said to have been unde- 
served, for his portraits were at once faithful ar 
decorative, and he had a sound technical method and 
delightful sense of style ; nor were foreign judges les 
favourably impressed than those at home.””? While por- 
traiture was Sir James’s chief interest, he sometime 
turned to subject painting. ‘“ The Flower Girl” was 
bought by the Chantrey Trustees in rgor. 

Sir James, who was knighted last year, was a good 
practical administrator as well as a good painter, as was 
shown by his efficient work as president of the Society 
of Portrait Painters. He was an original member of the 
New English Art Club, and though not strictly a Chel- 
sea man he belonged to the Chelsea Arts Club. He was 
also a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy and 
the Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. 1 

He was elected an Honorary Associate R.I.B.A. in 
Igo4. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANTS. 

It has been decided by the Council to present a 
Petition to the Privy Council in opposition to the Peti- 
tion of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants for 
t he grant of a Royal Charter. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
It has been decided to hold an Exhibition of French 
Architecture in the R.I.B.A. Galleries in the autumn. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 
APPROVED SOCIETY. 

A grant of £75 has been made by the Council to the 
Approved Society to assist in liquidating the deficit on 
the Administration Account. 

LONDON SQUARES. 
A communication is to besent by the Institute to the 


London County Council urging that steps should be 
taken to ensure the preservation of the London squares 
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Allied Societies 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

(in 6 March the Liverpool Architectural Society 
(Incorp.) held a dinner at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, 
the occasion being the commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the formation of the Society, which 
was founded on 1 March 1848, and is thus the premier 
provincial Architectural Society. 

Mr. Gilbert Fraser [F.], President of the Liverpooi 
Society, occupied the chair. 

‘he guests, to the number of about one hundred, in- 
cluded the Lord Mayor (Mr. F. C. Wilson) and the 
Lady Mayoress ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Mr. Francis 
Jones, President Manchester Society of Architects ; Mr. 
W. A. Harvey, Past President Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association ; Mr. J. G. Adami, Vice-Chancellor 
Liverpool University ; Mr. W. F. Thornton, President 
of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association ; Mr. 
Guy Rogers, President of the Liverpool Artists’ Club ; 
Professor T. B. Abell, President of the Liverpool Engi- 
neering Society; Mr. S. A. Kelly, President of the 
Liverpool Branch Surveyors’ Institute; Mr. Stuart 
Deacon, Stipendiary Magistrate ; Mr. F. H. Edwards, 
President Liverpool Law Society ; Alderman John Lea, 
Chairman Liverpool Arts Committee ; Mr. John A. 
Brodie, Liverpool City Engineer. 

After the loyal toast of the Duke of Lancaster had 
been duly honoured, Mr. W. E. Willink, in proposing 
the toast of the City of Liverpool, referred to the im- 
portant new Parliamentary powers under which the ele- 
vations of a new building previous to its erection must 
receive the approval of the Corporation and the interest 
which was felt by the profession as to the manner in 
which these new powers would be applied. The re- 
sponsible official or committee should have qualifica- 
tions for dealing with the subject, and in this matter the 
society was willing to give its further assistance, in the 
interests of the City, to which the Lord Mayor replied 
in appreciative terms. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in proposing “‘ The Liverpool 
Architectural Society,” said that, as a boy, he was taught 
by his father to admire St. George’s Hall. Now he 
adored it. In connection with the Wren bicentenary it 
Was interesting to recall that 100 years ago the father of 
Elmes, the architect of St. George’s Hall, wrote a book 
in commemoration of Sir Christopher Wren. Outsiders 
sometimes said that architects had formed their socie- 
ties because they wanted a trade union. Never was a 
falser accusation made. It was true they were wise in 
banding themselves together to resist the attacks of the 
public, but those attacks were very few and far between. 
It was the aim of the societies that architects should 
cease warring against one another, and let everybody 
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have his chance. ‘The more they fostered etiquette the 
happier life became. Wren’s universal equipment in 
science and literature enabled him, in a moment of 
emergency and almost without special architectural 
training, to spring into being as one of the greatest archi- 
tects the world had ever known. His lesson for present- 
day architects was that the more they knew in other 
directions, the better were thev prepared as architects. 

Mr. Gilbert Fraser, in responding, said that if archi- 
tects criticised development schemes it was only 
because they had the interests of the city at heart. It 
was very desirable that the new powers of the Corpora- 
tion with regard to buildings should not be abused. 
The society had already rendered considerable assist- 
ance to the Corporation, and was always willing to do so 
when called upon. 


Mr. Francis Jones responded on behalf of the guests. 


YORK AND EAsT YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of the York and EasyYorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was held at the Royal Station Hotel, York, 
on 1 February 1923. 

Among the company present were Mr. Stephen Wilkin- 
son (Vice-President), in the chair, Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
secretary ofthe R.I.B.A., Mr. J. M.Dossor (Hull), Mr. W.E. 
Parkinson, head master of the York School of Arts and 
Crafts, Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. J. E. Reid 
(Hon. Secretary), and Messrs. Geo. Benson, C. E. Elcock, 
A. G. Stevenson, S. Needham, F. W. Porteous, J. Vause, 
R. A. Darling, A. Cowman, J. Ferguson, Kenneth Ward, 
C.H. Bridgen, J.S. Syme, R. Jackson, C.W. C Needham, 
A. B. Burleigh, and T. Snowdon (Hull). 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Wilkinson wel- 
comed the guests on behalf of the Society. 

Mr. J. M. Dossor [F.], Vice-President, in proposing the 
health of the Royal Institute of British Architects, said that 
all provincial societies ought to support the Institute. He 
said that a great many architects had set up in practice who 
should first have entered some office to gain more expe- 
rience and to have become members of the Institute. It 
was necessary that they should become members of the 
central body. Since the war he had noticed that the usual 
type of client had been superseded by a new kind that did 
not discriminate between an architect and a commercial 
man. No member of the R.I.B.A. would undertake work 
at a lower commission than that prescribed by that body, 
but there was a grave danger of inexperienced and young 
men who did not belong to any architectural society doing 
so. 

Mr. MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A., in responding to 
the toast, pointed out that the R.I.B.A. was the head of a 
great federation made up of the allied societies—extending 
over the whole Empire. He urged members in the 
provinces to take a more lively and continuous interest 
in the work of the R.I.B.A., which belonged to them in 
the fullest sense of the word. 

Mr. A. G. Stevenson proposed the health of the York 
and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. He very 
humorously referred to the lack of houses in the lives of our 
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primeval ancestors and to the first appearance of the archi- 
tect. He hoped that several of the castles in the air dreamt 
of by architects would be realised. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson [F.], Vice-President, in respond- 
ing to the toast, deplored the fact that some of the modern 
buildings in York were not in agreement with those of the 
past. He expressed regret that Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Pre- 
sident of the R.I.B.A., Mr. A. E. Munby, and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens were unable to be present. 

ASSOCIATION. 
Walker 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAI 
Résumé of Paper read by Mr. 
[A.], on 9 March 1923 :— 


Jenjamin 


To appreciate Bruges properly its position on the map 
should be studied, both from a political and orographical 
point of view. Its position and relation to the towns in the 
Rhine Valley and Germany, and in relation to the Paris 
basin of Northern France, should be noted, and also the 
configuration of the land around. Bruges is situated in a 
plain which formed a natural and easy highway between 
Germany and the Baltic on the north, and France on the 
south. This, the plain of Flanders, was the meeting place 
of the Romanised Celtic South and the Teutonic North- 
east, and has been a zone of strife through all the ages. 
Their situation being such, Bruges and the other towns of 
the district are not built round the cathedral as in the 
towns of the Paris basin, but round the Belfry, or Beffroi 
as it is called. Although sometimes containing bells, this 
was principally a watch tower from which the whole of 
the plain could be surveyed and a first entry of invaders 
detected. Flanders might be overrun from the south, the 
north-east, and more rarely from the sea on the west, from 

. which direction came the Northmen in the ninth century. 
Bruges owes its origin to this invasion, having been chosen 
by Baldwin, Count of Flanders, as the site for his castle. 
Baldwin had been entrusted by Charles the Bold with the 
defence of this portion of his dominions. He built his 
castle on a small tongue of land at the junction of the 
Roya and the Boterbeke. This was the nucleus of Bruges, 
and, the castle having disappeared, is now the Place du 
Bourg. Subsequently its position caused Bruges to become 
the chief port of entry of the raw wool from Britain, which 
came by way of the Zwyn, a stream which at that time ran 
into the Scheldt. In the fourteenth century the popu 
lation of Bruges was 250,000. ‘Twenty foreign consuls 
occupied palaces in the City, while merchants from every 
country of Europe bought and sold in her markets. This 
was the great period of her prosperity, for as early as 1410 
the navigation of the Zwyn had become difficult and by 
1550 Bruges was altogether cut off from the sea. During 
the period of her prosperity building activity was great, and 
many beautiful buildings, mainly of brick, testify to this. 
Near the Grand Place, from which it is reached by the 
short Rue de la Bride, is the smaller and much more inter- 
esting Place du Bourg. Here, side by side, stand St. Basil’s 
Chapel and the Chapel of the Holy Blood ; the Hotel de 
Ville, dating from the last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the Municipal Record Office, a Renaissance build- 
ing of 1540 or thereabouts ; and the Palais de Justice, built 
1722-27. Opposite, on the north side of the Place, is the 
Prevote, built in 1662. Leaving the Place du Bourg by the 
narrow Street of the Blind Donkey and crossing the canal, 
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one comes to the Fish Market. Continuing by way «©: the 
Quai de Rosaire and the tree-shaded Dyver, one soon 
reaches the Hotel Gruuthuuse, once the home of one «f the 
merchant princes of Bruges, and now a Museum ; an | the 
Church of Notre Dame. A little further on are the | [os- 
pital de St, Jean, where are preserved some of Mem: inc’s 
masterpieces ; the Cathedral of Saint Sauveur anc the 
Béguinage. 


Competitions 


THE NEW TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES, COLOMBO. 

The following are the premiated designs in the recent 
competition for the New Town Halland Municipal Offices, 
Colombo :— 

z. Mr. S. J. Edwards, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., of 
the firm of Messrs. Ralph Booty and Co., Architects, Sin- 
gapore. 

2. Mr. W. H. Bourne, F.R.I.B.A., Allahabad, India. 

3. Mr. Frank Lishman, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Archi- 
tect to Government of the United Provinces, Allahabad, 
with whom was associated Mr. Ram Sharma, Architect, 
Allahabad. 


Twenty-six designs were submitted. 


BOURNEMOUTH PAVILION COMPETITION 
Town Clerk’s Office, 
Bournemouth, 
9 March 1923. 

I beg to inform you that at the meeting of the Council 
on 6th instant it was resolved to grant to competitors an 
extension of time, beyond 12 May, of one month. A 
number of questions have been received, which will be 
answered and all the answers circulated to the competitors 
in due course.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT ASHLING, 
Town Clerk. 


OSSET WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION AND 
HAIFA BUSINESS CENTRE COMPETITION, 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects must not take part in the above com- 

petitions because the conditions are not in accordance witn 

the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for Archi- 
tectural Competitions. 


TROON WAR MEMORIAL. a 

The following letter has been received by the Secretary 
of the Institute from the Town Clerk of Troon, dated 
19 March :— 

DeEAR Sir,—I have submitted your letter of the 5th 
instant to the Committee. I have pleasure in informing 
you that they have agreed that the Competition should 
proceed in accordance with Regulations /. to F of the 
R.I.B.A., and I have to-day written Mr. Miller, the 
Assessor, advising him. 


NEW MASONIC BUILDINGS, SWANSEA. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition. 
IAN MAacALIsTER, 
Secretary. 
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REGISTRATION BILL 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Owing to the length of the recently published paper by 
Mr. Ralph Knott and Mr. W. E. Riley on the London 
County Hall, it was not found possible to publish in the 
JoURNAL of 27 January 1923 information as to the persons 
responsible for certain details of the work. At the request 
of the authors, the following additional information is now 
furnished. 

Negotiations for the acquisition of the necessary prop- 
erty were conducted by the Council’s Valuer, the late Mr. 
Andrew Young, F.S.!., and since his retirement in De- 
cember 1914 by his successor, Mr. Frank Hunt, F.S.I. 
The financial work, including the investigation of claims 
in respect of trade interests in property required for the 
site, has been in the hands of the Comptroller of the 
Council, Sir Harry Haward, and of his successor in April 
1920, Mr. C. D. Johnson; these gentlemen were also 
responsible for the special arrangements which had to be 
made for a continuous check on the contractors’ accounts 
when work was resumed in 1919 on the basis of the Council 
paying the actual cost with a fixed allowance for profit, etc. 
The legal work was in charge of the Council’s Solicitor, 
Mr. Seager Berry, until his resignation in November 1907, 
then in charge of Mr. Edward Tanner until his retire- 
ment in December 1917, and since that date of Mr. D. P. 
Andrews. ‘The quantity surveyors were Messrs. John 
Leaning and Sons and Messrs. Rider, Hunt and Co., and 
Mr. R. R. Burton, F.S.I., directly represented the Council. 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen and Cubitts’ agent for the 
work has been Mr. C. R. Waters, their general manager 
on the work Mr. I. Stone, and the manager in their joinery 
department Mr. W. TT. Sweett. The Clerk of Works 
engaged in supervising the contract, under the direction 
of the architects, is Mr. W. H. Hookham, assisted by 
Messrs. A. H. Castle and Mr. W. B. Johnson. Mr. H. E. 
Mitchell, M.I.C.E., was Mr. Knott’s consultant as regards 
heating and ventilation during the period from 1913 to 
1919; and although for various reasons his scheme was not 
carried out by the contractors, certain features introduced 
by Mr. Mitchell were incorporated in the installation. 
Perhaps the most distinctive feature which he originated 
is the method of air distribution in the Council Chamber 
by means of alternative inlets connected with each indi- 
vidual seat. 

Special duties relating to the supervision of the heating 
and ventilating work were delegated to Mr. T. Moodie, 
M.I.Mech.E.,, M.I.H.V.E. 

REGISTRATION BILL. 

In pursuance of the decision of the Special General 
Meeting on 29 January, it has been decided by the 
Council to invite all the bodies which were represented 
on the Unification and Registration Committee, and 
any others which may be affected, to consider the draft 
Registration Bill, to indicate any points in which they 
think it might be improved or amended, and in due 
course to appoint representatives to attend a meeting 
for the discussion of the Bill. 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY. 


The Report of the R.I.B.A. Housing Committee on 
the National Housing Policy has been adopted by the 
Council and ordered to be submitted to His Majesty’s 
Government. 


BUILDINGS BYE-LAWS 


The Report of the Building Code Joint Committee 
has been adopted by the Council and ordered to be 
submitted to His Majesty’s Government. This Report 
recommended the periodical revision of Bye-Laws, the 
establishment of an Appeal Tribunal, and contained 


suggestions for a greater uniformity in Local Bye-Laws. 


EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President, has been 
nominated by the Council to serve upon the Governing 
Council of the Empire Forestry Association as the repre- 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. 


REINSTATEMENT OF LICENTIATES. 
The following have been reinstated as Licentiates : 
J. Ross Wills, Ernest Sprankling, E. H 

A. H. Barnes, C. Procter Sherwin. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1923 


The Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet of the R.I.B.A. 
has just been published and is on sale at the Royal Institute, 
9, Conduit Street, W.1, 
postage. 

Prizes totalling in value nearly £2,000 are offered for the 
current year. ‘he Pamphlet contains particulars of the 
R.I.B.A. Essay Prize; the Soane Medallion ; the Pugin 
Studentship ; the Owen Jones Studentship ; the R.I.B A. 
(Henry Jarvis) Studentship at the British School at Rome, 
the R.I.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship at the Architec 
tural Association, the R.I1.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Ex-Servic 
Studentships at the Recognised Schools ; the Grissell Gold 
Medal ; the Arthur Cates Prize ;_ the R.I.B.A. (Archibald 
Dawnay) Scholarship; the Ashpitel Prize; and the 
2.1.B.A. Silver Medal for Recognised Schools. 


price one shilling exclusive of 


*'WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE,” 1923. 
The attention of members is called to the announce- 
ment relating to this publication which is issued with this 
number of the JOURNAL. ‘The Council have intimated to the 
publishers their cordial approval of the project, in the 
belief that such a compilation will be of distinct value to 
the profession as a whole. Members and Licentiates are 
requested to fill up the form and post it within the next 
fortnight to :— 
The Editor, 
No. 2, ‘* Who’s Who in Architecture,” 1923. 
27-29, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 5.W.r1. 
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Notices 
THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1922-1923 will be held on Monday, g April 1923, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 19 March 1923; formally to admit Members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab. [F.], to read a 
Paper on ‘“‘ The Architecture of Provincial France.”’ 


VISITS ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

The visit to Messrs. Selfridge and Co.’s building in 
Oxford Street, postponed from 24 March, will take place 
on Saturday morning, 7 April, at 10.30. Members 
and Licentiates intending to take part should inform the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Thursday, 29 March. 

The visit to Messrs. Crittall’s Metal Works, originally 
fixed for Saturday, 14 April, has been postponed. Par- 
ticulars of the re-arranged date will be published in due 
course. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 11 JUNE 1923. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the last Election this Session they should 
send the necessary nomination forms 
later than the 5th ‘April. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1923. 
The Annual Conference of the 


to the Secretary not 


R.I.B.A. and 


Societies will be held in Edinburgh fr 


Allied 


om 13 to 16 June. 
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YOUNG ENERGETIC ASSOCIATE, practising in the West En! of 
London, seeks partnership. Can introduce clients and would invest 
1 moderate sum. Junior partnership in old-established practice 
preferred.—Apply Box 864, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 ¢ luit 
Street, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A (35), with considerable country work in nd, 
desires to purchase partnership with established Architect (London 
preferred), with first-class general practice. Highest crederitials 
given and required.—Write Box 2033, c/o The Secretary R.I.i}.4., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT, 36 years of age, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.1., qualified for 
F.S.1., F.R.G.S., desires appointment or partnership, provinces 
preferr-d Experienced in church, domestic, and large municipal 
work in best London offices—Apply Box 1533, c/o The Secr: tary 
R.1I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

AssociaTE R.1.B.A., with 12 years’ varied experience, good 
designer with exceptional experience in school, domestic and factory 
work, requires share in bona fide practice or Senior Assistant’s post 
with view to same.—Apply Box 973, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 1922-1923. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1922-1923, held on Monday, 19 March 1923, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 9 Fellows (including 3 Members 
of the Council), 16 Associates, 2 Licentiates, r Hon. Associate, 
and a number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting held on Monday, 
5 March 1923, having been taken as read, were confirmed and 
signed by the Chairman. 

The Secretary announced the decease of the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Plymouth, P.C., G.B.E., who was elected an Honorary 
Associate in 1903 and an Honorary Fellow in 1910; of Sir 
James J. Shannon, R.A., who was elected an Hon. Associate in 
1904, and it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Institute for 
their loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following Member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the Chairman :— 

The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A. (Hon. Associate). 

Mr. G. E. S. Streatfeild, O.B.E., D.S.O. [F.], having read a 
Paper on “ The Hammersmith Housing Scheme,”’ a discussion 
ensued, and on the motion of Mr. W. Percy Waters, Chairman 
of the Hammersmith Housing Committee, seconded by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Streatfeild by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 10.10 p.m 

Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JoURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.1.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, W.r1. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 

Ian MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Publication.—1922: 11th, 25th November; 9th, 
r. 1922: 13th. 27th January; roth, 24th Feb- 
24th March; 14th, 28th April; rath May; 
h June; 14th July ; 18th August: 22nd Sep- 








